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FOR RUDOLF KASSNER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
BY Eupo C. Mason! 


‘Ist dieser Mensch, sag ich mir, nicht vielleicht der Wichtigste von uns allen 
Schreibenden und Aussprechenden — ?’ wrote Rilke of Rudolf Kassner in 
1911. Forty-two years have had to elapse before the pre-eminence claimed 
here for Kassner has been effectively acknowledged and brought home to a 
wider public. His eightieth birthday (September 11th, 1953) has given his 
admirers in many lands occasion to raise their voices and speak of him 
simultaneously, and they have probably themselves been surprised to find 
how numerous they are and how impressive a chorus they make. All 
newspapers and reviews of any cultural pretensions in the German-speaking 
countries not under Soviet domination, and many in other countries too, 
have paid him handsome homage, and in Switzerland, where he now lives, 
a Gedenkbuch — the first publication on him in volume form — has appeared, 
embodying weighty contributions from outstanding representative per- 
sonalities of several countries, notably of France and Italy. We learn that 
Kassner is considered as a possible recipient for the Nobel prize. One can 
at last speak of his ‘fame’. 

England's direct share in this homage has been disappointingly meagre. 
The courteous but brief contribution to the Gedenkbuch of Mr. T. S. Eliot 
(who met Kassner in Paris in the 1920s and published a translation? of his 
essay Von der Eitelkeit in the Criterion) does not appear to have been inspired 
by any very lively interest in or extensive familiarity with his work, and the 
same may be said of The Times Literary Supplement’s temperate commemora- 
tive article. Mr. W. H. Auden, however, speaks of Kassner’s Zahl und Gesicht 
as having ‘essentially conditioned his vision of life’. Kassner, it may be noted, 
has the liveliest personal relationship to England. What he has variously 
written in interpretation, praise and criticism of English character, culture 
and literature makes most other foreign utterances on these themes look 
stereotyped and inept. His championship of England during the early Nazi 
years led once to his being sneeringly dismissed as ‘Mr. Kassner’ by a lady of 
great social eminence who, at one time the confidante of Rilke and Stefan 
George, had later become the patroness of Hitler. Kassner’s frequent and 
often long sojourns in England began, however, in 1897 and terminated 
before the outbreak of the first World War. In those years he knew many 
of the most interesting and striking figures in English literary and political 
life, and was on friendly terms with some of them. It was never possible 
for him to return to England after 1912. Few of his old English friends are 
still alive — otherwise England’s contribution to the eightieth birthday 
symposium would have been more adequate to the occasion. 
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Kassner is concerned in everything he writes with the themes of the 
metaphysician, the theologian, the sage, although he himself for cogent 
reasons forbids us to apply any of these designations to him. ‘O nein, ich 
bin kein Weiser,’ he says; and again: “Nein, ich bin nicht als Philosoph zu 
bezeichnen’. He is, in a sweeping, unacademic way, one of the most erudite 
men living, with a remarkable mastery of languages, and in spite of a cripp- 
ling paralysis which would, but for his extraordinary spiritual energy, have 
condemned him to life in a wheeled chair, travelled very widely in the years 
before 1914, even reaching some of the least accessible countries of inner 
Asia. His knowledge of all western and eastern philosophical and religious 
writings from the earliest times, of anthropology and ethnology, of many 
branches of history, of world literature and all the arts, of mathematics and 
even of many fields of natural science, is extraordinarily comprehensive and 
penetrating, but all this serves him as material for the bodying forth of his 
own peculiar vision of things in his own peculiar way, which is the way 
neither of the philosopher nor of the poet. There is no precedent for what 
he does, and therefore no established designation that we can apply to him. 
The obvious, typically German expedient sometimes resorted to by the 
critics of calling him a ‘Denker-Dichter’ or a “Dichter-Denker’ he himself 
rightly detests. In his earlier and again in his latest phases he sometimes 
adopts the term ‘mysticism’ to describe his attitude and work, while in his 
middle phase he deliberately rejects this in favour of the term ‘physiognomy’. 
Both terms need to be stripped of most of their traditional associations, if 
they are not to mislead us completely in their application to him. 

Kassner is notoriously a difficult writer — that will always limit the number 
of his readers. Many have, however, especially since the publication of 
Rilke’s letters has so imperiously drawn attention to his name in wider 
circles, been prepared to admit his greatness on the condition, so to speak, of 
not being required to read him. Does one really miss much in neglecting 
him? One can understand even mentally well qualified people glancing at 
some of the abstracter writings of Kassner’s middle period — for example at 
Zahl und Gesicht— and prematurely deciding that nothing he has to say 
could ever mean anything to them, that there are hardly any points of contact 
between Kassner’s world and interests and those of humanity at large. The 
least propitious approach to Kassner is indeed through his pure Traktate 
(as he calls them) — Zahl und Gesicht in particular is, in spite of Mr. Auden’s 
strong recommendation, a work that the novice, at least the Anglo-Saxon 
novice, would do best to save up for a later stage. It will at once become 
apparent that there is much which is far too good to be missed in Kassner’s 
work, if one makes a start not with the tractates, but with one of his three 
late volumes of recollections,* with some of his essays on individual poets, 
particularly the very early ones on Blake and Keats, or with the liveliest of 
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the early dialogues, in which all his powers, especially his unique humour and 
wit, so impressively manifest themselves; for example that between Laurence 
Sterne and Rector Krooks on the treachery of Judas and the loathsomeness 
of buttons,‘ or those in Melancholia (1908) between the Man and the Puppet 
and between the righteous and the sentimental drayhorses. 

The aspect of Kassner’s work to which the present writer would particu- 
larly direct attention is what might be called his ideological invective. The 
intrepid, forthright manner in which he assaults, batters and consigns to the 
scrap-heap all the most treasured and respected axioms, ideas, ideals and 
slogans of the last two hundred years or so is, if nothing more, a startling 
phenomenon. He is hardly less of an iconoclast than Nietzsche — although 
the position he adopts and the procedure he follows are in this, as in all 
matters, the exact opposite of those of Nietzsche, whom he particularly 
objects to. Without ceremony, often without even advancing arguments, 
Kassner summarily thunders out his aversions — and what a capacity he has 
for intellectual disliking! How little there is in post-Renaissance mental 
activities and achievements that he does not abominate! How outspokenly, 
vividly and arrestingly he sums up these ideological aversions of his in a 
single sentence or phrase! There is something curiously authoritative about 
these denunciations of his. He unmistakably has — who knows whence? — 
the right to say things which one would have thought nobody could have 
the right to say. One is not bound to assent to his judgments, but they 
cannot be dismissed as irresponsible, flippant, scurrilous, uninformed or not 
to the point. They raise important issues, which have hitherto been over- 
looked; one cannot afford to ignore them. Nor, destructive though Kassner 
is in his attitude towards the modern world and all its gods, does he ever 
make the impression of being nihilistic or even revolutionary. He is above 
all a great anti-nihilist — thence his intransigent hostility to Nietzsche. All 
the great specifically modern positive beliefs which have achieved currency 
say from Descartes onwards, he sees as in one way or another necessarily 
leading up to and culminating in the naked nihilism of our own days — that 
is what his criticism of them all ultimately amounts to. He speaks of being 
a mystic in order not to become a nihilist, and on another occasion, he says 
with reference to the consternation the modern world causes him: ‘Aus 
meiner Erschrockenheit bin ich konservativ.’ There is nothing at all of the 
envious detractor, the debunker or of the ‘Geist, der stets verneint’, about 
him. His strictures on the modern mind and world are as remote as could be 
from pessimism, defeatism or cynicism. There is something curiously good- 
natured and unwarped about his very scorn, aversion, even about his 
devastating malice. It is impossible to think of him as being animated by 
resentment, vindictiveness, repressions, complexes, or desires for com- 
pensation. 
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It must not be inferred from Kassner’s speaking of himself as conservative 
or from his reserving almost all his ideological vituperation for the specific- 
ally modern systems and axioms of the last two or three hundred years that 
he is either reactionary or a Romantic lover and idealizer of the past. There 
is at bottom more of a revolutionary about him than there is of anything 
approaching a reactionary. He is quite without illusions about the past. 
The remotest age he ever allows himself to look back upon with a certain 
(usually ironical) nostalgia is the decade or so before 1914, when he himself 
was still young: “Ach, nichts konnte doch vor dem Weltkriege so leuchten 
wie ein frisch gebiigelter Zylinder!’ (Umegang der Jahre, p. 305). Dreams of 
the good old days are not the reason for Kassner being, unlike Nietzsche, 
so much more tolerant of and genially disposed towards pre-seventeenth- 
century ideologies than he is towards those that have succeeded them. His 
great concern is that the “Primat der Idee oder des Geistes’ (Transfiguration) 
should be vindicated, that mind should not rank merely as ‘das Ergebnis einer 
Evolution oder einer Anpassung’ (ibid.). This ° Primat des Geistes’ is what 
he understands by ‘Freiheit, die Idee der Ideen’. One sees that his books after 
all turn upon questions we are familiar with and interested in. The problem 
of the primacy of mind could, however, not arise in that form, and can 
hardly be said to have arisen at all, until the scientific conception of the 
entire universe as a continuous unity completely explicable in terms of 
natural laws had sufficiently firmly established itself to dominate human 
consciousness — and that was not till the seventeenth century. While 
Kassner is quite without any escapist hankerings after earlier ages, he finds in 
their metaphysical speculation, still unperplexed by the specifically modern 
problem of the freedom of the spirit in an apparently quite mechanical and 
soulless universe, nothing to exasperate him as all the modern attempts to 
deal in one way or another with that problem do. That Kassner abominates 
as ‘Unfreiheit’ all interpretations of existence from the seventeenth century 
onwards that unconcernedly abandon the primacy of mind and the idea, 
all empiricism, utilitarianism, Darwinism, positivism, pragmatism, machine- 
worship, everything in brief that is commonly called ‘materialism’, is only 
what might be expected; the difference between him and innumerable other 
modern thinkers manifests itself here less strikingly. What is of greater 
interest to us is that he is just as hostile to virtually all that the most cele- 
brated thinkers since the seventeenth century have variously undertaken by 

way of revindicating the primacy of mind and the idea, of overcoming 
materialism. His quarrel here is, of course, not with the ultimate object of 
all these illustrious minds, for that is also his own object; it is a quarrel with 
the way in which they have envisaged it and set about achieving it. In 
Kassner’s eyes they have all of them in one way or another misconceived the 
true nature of the problem, and so betrayed that freedom of the spirit which 
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they claimed to be championing. We have lived to see all their exertions 
culminate jointly with those of their materialistic adversaries in totalitarian- 
ism, atomic physics, the atom bomb, and intellectual chaos. This, or some- 
thing like it, would appear to be, in a formulation crudely simplified for the 
sake of clarity, Kassner’s interpretation of the proudest intellectual achieve- 
ments of the modern age. 

Kassner’s own strange, fascinating, but, for the present writer, quite 
unacceptable solution of the problem of ‘Freiheit’ is difficult to understand 
and turns upon such conceptions as “Umkehr’, ‘Opfer’, “Gottmenschtum’, 
and ‘Um- und Ueberspringen von den Ursachen auf den Sinn’, none of 
which could be adequately discussed except at great length.’ The purposes 
of the present essay can be better served by leaving these arcana on one side 
and giving some specimens of the far more comprehensible ideological 
invective that arises from them. For the pantheistic solution of the great 
modern metaphysical problem Kassner has no use, for its outstanding early 
exponents,* Spinoza and Rousseau, nothing but scorn. Thus he writes: 


Mir hat als Kind und spater der Begriff Natur, beinahe hatte ich gesagt das 
Wort, so gefehlt, wie er nur einem Landkind fehlen kann. Ausdriicke wie 
Naturfreund oder Fragen der Gebildeten, der Stadter: Liebst du die Natur: 
hatten schon das Kind, sooft sie an dessen Ohr drangen, verlegen gemacht . . . 
Ich habe... dem sogenannten Pantheismus gegeniiber mich eines gewissen 
feindseligen Gefiihls nie erwehren kénnen ...Keiner von den geriihmten 
Pantheisten war es wirklich, Spinoza am allerwenigsten. Pantheismus schien 
mir Ausrede, Poesie, Poesie als Ausrede, eine Metapher von nichts. (Buch der 
Erinnerung — 1938.) 


And on another occasion: 


Das Unendliche als solches kann... weder Ziel noch Inhalt sein. Es ist 
blosses, zudem térichtes Gerede, schlechte Poesie, wenn da einer kommt und 
behauptet, er habe den einen Wunsch, im Unendlichen aufzugehen wie 
Zucker im Wasser, er ziehe das dem Himmelreich vor und habe auch seine 
Griinde dafiir. Pantheismus, wenn er da ist, kam mir immer geistlos vor im 
eigentlichen Sinne, niveaulos. (Das inwendige Reich — 1953.) 


Rousseau, ‘der erste grosse Indiskrete, der erste, der falsch schied zwischen 
innen und aussen’ (Von den Elementen der menschlichen Grésse — 1911), is 
with Nietzsche one of Kassner’s principal bugbears. He calls him — 


der misstrauisch Vertrauensselige ...der erste Mensch der Verdrangungen 
und Verdrangtheiten, ohne Eigenschaften, der Mensch mit seelischen Schutz- 
vorrichtungen (statt der Eigenschaften), die ihm sein heikles, sein entblésstes 
Ich aufzwingt, der Rhetor als Dichter. (Wandlung — 1946.) 


German philosophical idealism seems to Kassner something quite different 
from the idealism of ancient Greece, which he loves, and very much inferior 
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to it. For Kant, indeed, he has great respect, but for his famous followers 
none. With reference to the characteristic German “Neigung, die sogenannte 
Subjekt-Objekt-Beziechung zu iiberspannen’, and particularly to Fichte’s 
‘ganze Reduktion auf Ich und Nicht-Ich’, he says that the whole of German 
idealism is ‘stets irgendwo auf Umsturz aus’ (Umgang der Jahre). Hegel's 
philosophy he dismisses as ‘ein grossangelegter Versuch ... mit der 
Geschichte sich an der Gegenwart vorbeizustehlen’ (Die Geburt Christi — 
1951). In his latest book, Das inwendige Reich, he sums up: 


Der deutsche Idealismus ist aus einer gewissen Unstabilitat, aus einer Ausrede 


auf Geschichte, aus dem ewigen Werden des Deutschen zu verstehen, aus | 


einer Unreife des ganzen deutschen Wesens. 


Just as Kassner, whose own great credo is a peculiar form of idealism (as he 
readily admits) and also (though he denies it) of pantheism, is utterly 
contemptuous of all typically modern idealism and pantheism, so too he, 
in his own way an extreme individualist, has from 1911 onwards (Elemente 
der menschlichen Grosse) been a caustic critic of all typically modern indivi- 
dualism, particularly as it is represented by Nietzsche's superman, of whom 


he says: 


Ich vermag in diesem Uebermenschen nichts anderes zu erblicken als eine 
Missbildung aus dem Ich des deutschen Idealismus, dem Ich Fichtes. (Trans- 
figuration.) 


For Nietzsche's strident amoralism Kassner has a particularly strong aversion: 


Seit dem Romantiker Friedrich Nietzsche gilt allgemein der grosse Mensch 
fiir wesentlich ungerecht. Das ist Hysterie... (Elemente der menschlichen 
Grosse.) 


Of the still by no means extinct nineteenth-century belief in art as the 
true religion or the perfect substitute for religion Kassner says: 


Der Pessimismus des 19. Jahrunderts war um die Rechtfertigung des Lebens 
durch die Kunst bemiiht. Sind wir es noch im zwanzigsten? Ich frage bloss. 
Aus dem Pessimismus des neunzehnten ist der Nihilismus des zwanzigsten 
geworden, welcher Rechtfertigung des Lebens durch die Kunst weder sucht 
noch zu finden verméchte. (Das inwendige Reich.) 


‘Kein Vergleich scheint mir so falsch’, he says on another occasion, “wie der 
Vergleich Gottes mit einem Kiinstler...’ (Buch der Gleichnisse — 1934). 
Every form of quasi-religious belief in evolutionary processes, historical 
or natural, arouses Kassner’s contempt. The liberal faith in progress he 
brands as ‘diese wahre Unidee’ (Zahl und Gesicht — 1925). Creative evolution 
with its conception of God as the final product of an evolutionary process, so 
dear to Rilke and many other moderns, evokes from Kassner the comment: 
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———————— 


Man rede nicht vom Werden im Sein, oder gar vom ‘werdenden Gott’, die 
mir die diimmste Vorstellung unter allen anderen méglichen, das géttliche 
Wesen betreffend, zu sein scheint. (Das inwendige Reich.) 


All our Dionysian cults of Earth, of Life for Life’s sake, of the blood, of sex, 
of the irrational and subconscious, Kassner dismisses with similar contempt 
as ‘sinn- und geistlos’, “geschmacklos’, ‘formlos’, ‘flach’, ‘dumm’. In particu- 
lar he abominates psycho-analysis, occultism and surrealism. 

Are there any at all amongst the values in which the modern mind thinks 
it might still legitimately believe, that Kassner leaves undemolished? Only 
two forces in present-day thought have a certain amount in common with 
Kassner and might be expected to find some measure of assent from him. 
One is existentialism, the other is Christian orthodoxy, Catholic and 
Protestant, at its highest intellectual level. The points of contact here are 
clear enough. Kierkegaard and Pascal, so important for both these forces, 
are minds to which Kassner feels himself closely akin and by whom he has 
been greatly influenced. It is significant that Gabriel Marcel, the Christian 
existentialist, is amongst those who pay homage to Kassner in the Gedenk- 
buch. But Kassner, who had developed his characteristic outlook long before 
existentialism was heard of, is not to be thought of as really belonging to the 
existentialists, much though he has in common with them. Their catastro- 
phic ruthlessness is repugnant to him — he himself describes existentialism 
as a “Philosophie der Form- und Ranglosigkeit’. It is more difficult to 
recognize the point of divergence between him and Christian orthodoxy. 
He is concerned in everything he writes with Christ, the “Gottmensch’, and 
with the ideas of the incarnation and the cross. Much of the time he seems 
to be speaking as an orthodox, or almost orthodox believer, and his criticism 
of the modern mind runs closely parallel to the Church’s criticism of it — 
remarkable analogies could be traced here between him and Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
But throughout his writings there is also much that is incompatible with 
orthodox Christianity. His Catholic upbringing in the old Austrian Empire, 
his historical sense and his peculiar kind of conservatism combine to make 
him love and respect traditional Christianity as he can neither love or respect 
any modern ideologies. It has been one of the major problems for his 
interpreters to determine just how far he diverges from orthodox tradition. 
One of his conversational utterances printed in the Gedenkbuch of September 
1953 finally disposes of this question, showing that he repudiates the funda- 
mental tenets of Christian orthodoxy more radically than anybody had 


supposed: 


Meinen Sie, ich glaube an einen persénlichen Gott: Der persénliche Gott ist 
ein Gott fiir Kinder . . . [Er] braucht den Spielenden, den Hanswurst . . . Gott 
wird in uns persdnlich, es gibt keinen persénlichen Gott. Christus brauchte 
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fiir mich nicht gelebt zu haben, auch ohne ihn wire ich zum Gottmenschen 
gekommen. Ich glaube nicht an den orthodoxen Christus, ich habe nie an 
ihn geglaubt. 


But even this declaration, uncompromising though it is, should perhaps not 
be regarded as final — for in Kassner’s world nothing is absolutely final. On 
another occasion he said to the same faithful Eckermann who recorded these 
conversations: “Wir sind ja, auch wenn wir es nicht sein wollen, Christen.’ 

The obscurity of much of Kassner’s work, and the circumstance that he 
can in a certain sense be termed a visionary and sometimes, though never 
without qualifications, calls himself a mystic, should not mislead one into 
conceiving of him as a man of undisciplined emotions or imagination, of 
swooning trances, fanatical rhapsodies or occult practices for entering into 
communication with the Infinite or exploring the Great Unknown. There 
is in Kassner’s composition a strong element of common sense — thence 
perhaps the readiness with which he could assimilate so much from English 
tradition and literature, and even at times feel a certain elective affinity to 
the English mind. His humour, the idea he has of humour and the réle he 
assigns to it in his interpretation of existence all stand nearer to English than 
to German tradition. Sterne is one of the writers to whom he feels himself 
most closely akin. He would never be troubled by the characteristically 
German questions, whether humour is rational or irrational, optimistic or 
pessimistic — for him, as for us, the whole point of humour is that it is both 
and neither. It is interesting to note also that, whereas most representative 
German thinkers (with Goethe as a notable exception), tend to bring all the 
great opposites of existence into relationship with one another through the 
conception of ‘das héhere Dritte’ (thesis, antithesis, synthesis), Kassner 
employs instead the paradox, a thought-form particularly congenial to the 
English, as it never has been to the Germans. Kassner, who writes enthu- 
siastically of the Oxford Union Society, shares the English love for debating 
— anybody who has tried to start a debating club in Germany will know 
how impossible it is to prevent it degenerating there cither into a free fight or, 
more often, into universal agreement on some synthesis of the opposed 
views. Most of Kassner’s work (especially his excellent dialogues) is based 
on the debating principle as we understand it. Thus he writes: 


In meinen Gleichnissen und Gesprachen kommen immer nur die beiden vor: 
der Eine — der Andere, nie der Dritte. Den Dritten gibt es nicht. Der Dritte 
als vorhanden, als existent gesetzt, hebt das Gleichnis, das Gesprach, den 
Dialog, den unendlichen, ewigen, auf... (Gedenkbuch.) 


That is a train of thought which an English reader should be particularly 
well qualified to enter into. 
Kassner is, as Mr. T. S. Eliot says, a ‘great European’. It is gratifying that, 
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ns 


unlike his friend Rilke and many other good Europeans one could name, he 
regards England as belonging integrally to Europe and the European 
cultural tradition. 


NOTES 


1 This essay incorporates much from the writer’s three earlier studies on Kassner: 
‘Rudolf Kassner’, Schweizer Annalen, Heft 9, 1946/47. 
‘Der Erléser Gottes — Rudolf Kassners esoterisches Christentum’, Wort und Wahrheit, March 1952. 
‘Rudolf Kassner und England’, Neue Ziircher Zeitung, September 6th, 1953. 

* The only other works of Kassner ever published in English translation are Die Hochzeit von Himme 
und Holle (in an English periodical of which the author has forgotten the name, late 1920s) and parts of 
Der Tod und die Maske (in the American Forum). 

> Buch der Erinnerung (Insel-Verlag, 1938) / Die zweite Falirt (Rentsch, 1946) / Umgang der Jahre (Rentsch, 
1949). (This last volume contains Kassner’s valuable Erinnerungen an England.) 

4 Die Chimdre, written in London in autumn 1912, first published by the Insel-Verlag in 1914, often 
reprinted. Perhaps his most important work. 

* See the present writer’s study, ‘Der Erléser Gottes’. 

6 In his various studies on Goethe, whom he very highly values, Kassner hardly ever touches on his 
pantheism or individualism. Instead of seeing him as one of the great representative leaders of the modern 
mind, Kassner dissociates him as completely as possible from that mind and all its works. 





GOETHE'S REACTIONS TO THE PIRATING OF HIS WORKS en 
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In the Gesprache, May 21st, 1829, Goethe remarked to Eckermann: ‘Die the 
Buchhindler sind alle des Teufels, fiir sie muss es eine eigene Hille geben.’ | hav 


It is highly probable that he was thinking more of Cotta than anyone else { él 
at the time, since he had recently gone through the long struggle with his | the 
publisher over the Ausgabe letzter ‘Hand. Nevertheless, if we can believe that | _ his 
Goethe meant what he said, we may also assume that the remark reflected 
his opinion of publishers in general. He had never thought highly of them 
as a group, from the day when his friend Behrisch warned him against them, | WO 
and undoubtedly the rejection by Fleischer in Leipzig of Die Mitschuldigen | 
was taken as a personal affront and helped to mould his harsh and critical | aut 
attitude towards them. ser 

It would appear logical that Goethe, who was often so bitter about the | ¢X} 
behaviour of his publishers in particular,’ should have taken up arms against | _ his 
the illicit activities of the trade, namely piracy. And yet we find that, until tha 
the publication of the Ausgabe letzter Hand, he was relatively unconcerned | att 
about this evil, even when his own works were being reprinted without so 
much as a by-your-leave. In the following pages we propose to show what 
he had to say on the subject and, wherever possible, to suggest explanations 
for his reactions. 

His apparent nonchalance about piracy, especially as regards his own 
works, should not be interpreted to mean that he was ignorant of its existence. 
Writing to Boie, January 8th, 1774, to tell him of the financial losses he had 
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suffered because of the publication of Goétz von Berlichingen, he said: ch A 
lache manchmal driiber wie... das Stiick . . nachgedruckt worden . se 
This is, as far as it is possible to ascertain, the Son mention of piracy in bis 
correspondence. At the time he could afford to laugh, since he was by no f 
means dependent on his pen for his bread and butter, nor was he considering oe 


that he might make his living in that fashion.? In addition, his apparent Ieal 
apathy towards piracy stemmed partly from the fact that he realized that he ws 
could do little, if anything, to stop it. He was undoubtedly well aware of | ;. 

nap y -_~ lish 
the harm it did; the journals and periodicals of the day were full of argu- ; 
ments and suggestions on the subject. But all that Goethe did, and in fairness 

mo 

to him one should say that it was all he could do, was to make fun of the edit 
pirates by occasionally writing about them. One of his earliest sallies was in 
Hans Wursts Hochzeit, some time before the end of 1774, where, as he said 
later in Dichtung und Wahrheit, he could not resist poking fun at the notorious 
Macklot who had his lair in Karlsruhe.® 
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Not until 1779 did Goethe have anything more to say in his correspond- 
ence and journals about pirates, despite the fact that Himburg in Berlin had 
published unauthorized editions of his works in 1775, 1776 and 1779. In 
that year, however, Goethe became somewhat irritated when Himburg 
sent him complimentary copies of the latest pirated edition. But again 
there was little he could do except express his contempt on paper, and so we 
have, in two slightly different versions, the little poem “Holde Zeugen siiss 
vertraumter Jahre .. ."* But in spite of all this, we know that Goethe thought 
the Himburg edition of 1779 elegant enough to give away as a gift to one of 
his feminine friends.* 

In 1781, in Die Vogel, there is a dialogue in which Hoffegut bemoans the 
misfortunes of authors, mentioning among other things the fact that their 
works are so often pirated. 

It was not until the opening of negotiations with Géschen for the first 
authorized edition of his collected works that Goethe seemed to show any 
serious cognizance of the fact that pirate publishers were getting fat at his 
expense. He gave as one of the principal reasons for authorizing an edition 
his desire to put an end to the pirating of his works, and this was the first time 
that he had ever expressed an opinion on the subject. Writing to Géschen 
at the end of June 1786 he said: 


Von der einen Seite droht wieder eine neue Auflage, welche, wie die vorigen, 
ohne mein Wissen und Willen veranstaltet zu werden scheint, und jenen 
wohl an Druckfehlern, und andern Mangeln und Unschicklichkeiten ahnlich 
werden miéchte, von der andern Seite fangt man an meine ungedruckten 
Schriften, wovon ich Freunden manchmal eine Copie mitteilte, stiickweise 
ins Publikum zu bringen. 


It will be noticed here that he made no mention of the financial benefits 
which would accrue to him by curtailing the activities of men like Himburg, 
Macklot and Schmieder. Rather he appeared concerned over the misprints 
and other shortcomings of pirated editions, and the fact that certain of his 
friends were having items published which he had sent them purely for their 
personal interest and enjoyment.’ However, with his impending trip to 
Italy on his mind, it may not be far from the truth to say that he thought that 
there was no reason why he should throw away his profits for a pirate pub- 
lisher when he was going to be in need of money for his sojourn in the south. 
Following the signing of the contract with Géschen, we hear nothing 
more from Goethe on the subject of piracy until 1792. No new pirated 
editions of his works appeared during the period in which Géschen was 
publishing for him.’ In July or August of 1792 he wrote to Herder: 


Die Abschrift meines Reise Journals giibe ich héchst ungerne aus Hinden, 
meine Absicht war sie ins Feuer zu werfen. Ich weiss schon wie es geht. So 
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was sieht immer noch einer und wieder einer, es wird noch einmal abgeschrie- 
ben und endlich habe ich den Verdruss diese Pudenda irgendwo gedruckt zu 
sehen. 


In his earlier years, Goethe was strangely inconsistent as to the fate of 
occasional poems which he wrote and sent to various friends. At one mo- 
ment he was most emphatic that no copies be made and that the poems not 
be permitted to circulate, at another he carelessly distributed them with no 
such injunctions and appeared little concerned over their disposition. Hence 
the remarks quoted above are by no means truly indicative of his feelings 
during his Sturm und Drang period. 

We move now to 1805 before we find mention of piracy again, in a letter 
of February 25th to F. A. Wolf, in which Goethe said: “Die Freibeuterei 
ist gar zu geschiftig.’ At this point one might well ask: Why this seeming 
lack of interest in one of the most widely discussed topics of the times? 
There are two possible answers. One is that Goethe perhaps felt that any 
active participation on his part in an organized campaign against piracy 
would of necessity lead to all sorts of political complications — something 
with which he would be loath to become involved. The other is, that 
although not a wealthy man, he had sufficient income to live comfortably, 
so that the financial considerations of piracy did not loom too large. There is 
no doubt that his change of heart with regard to this second reason proved 
overwhelmingly important when the time came for him to fight vigorously 
and victoriously against piracy from 1824 to 1826. 

In 1809, he was prepared to take a stand, presumably with Cotta, against 
the pirates, because on October 1st of that year he wrote his publisher: 


Mit Recht beklagen Sie sich, dass das Nachdrucks-Unwesen mit der lieben 
Pressfreiheit im Ssterreichischen erst recht iiberhand nimmt. Ich darf Ihnen 
wohl im Vertrauen erdffnen, dass diese Materie bei dem grossen Erfurter 
Zusammentreften so vieler bedeutender Manner zur Sprache kam. . . Schon 
hatte ich ein Promemoria verfasst, Einleitung und Beistimmung war zugesagt, 
als mich gliicklicher oder ungliicklicher Weise ein Dimon beim Aermel 
zupfte und mich bedenken liess, dass es die Zeit nicht sei, sich in dftentlichen 
Angelegenheiten zu mischen und dass man nur wohl lebe, indem man ver- 
borgen lebt...So blieb die Sache liegen und ich fiirchte nur, dass sie bei 
einzelnen Fallen zur Sprache kommt und alsdann etwas tumultuarisch 
behandelt werden wird. 


If there was one thing which Goethe found most distasteful, it was to become 
involved in something ‘tumultuarisch’. This, in addition to the political 
implications of the matter, may have been his reason for withdrawing from 
the scene at the time. 

In passing, it is interesting to note Goethe's idea that the Germans could 
not measure up to the French in their honesty and integrity where publishing 
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was concerned. On November oth, 1810, de Portales, director of the royal 
press in France, informed him that the publisher Fabricius in Cologne was 
preparing to issue an edition of Die Wahlverwandtschaften, and inquired 
whether this was authorized by Goethe. Goethe answered him on Novem- 
ber 25th, saying that Cotta was the only man authorized to publish his 
works, and asked him to see to it that this proposed edition was legally 
suppressed. Writing of this incident in his Tag- und Jahres-Hefte for 1810, 
he remarked: 


So viel héher standen schon die Franzosen im Begriff von geistigem Besitz 
und gleichem Recht des Héheren und Niederen, wozu sich die guten Deut- 
schen wohl sobald nicht erheben werden.® 


Unlike Géschen, Cotta had apparently been unable to obtain Austrian 
privileges for his publications of Goethe's works. Hence it is hardly sur- 
prising that in 1810-17 an edition of 26 volumes appeared there entitled: 
Goethes sdmmtliche Schriften. Wien 1810 ff. Verlegt bei Anton Strauss. In 
Commission bei Geistinger. On November 16th, 1810, Goethe asked Cotta if 
he could send him a copy of this edition, calling it “dieses verwiinschte Opus’. 
He had probably heard about it while in Carlsbad in June, because he spoke 
as though he knew something about the arrangement of the material. 
Principally, however, he was anxious to find out what it contained over and 
above the Cotta edition, since he had wished to put out a supplementary 
volume containing mainly miscellaneous poems. This plan evidently came 
to naught, as there was no further discussion of the matter. In Goethe's 
reply to Cotta on August 22nd, 1811, upon receiving the pirated Viennese 
edition there was little bitterness. He took it rather calmly, and offered no 
suggestions as to how future editions might be discouraged. 

While Goethe was displaying his customary nonchalance about piracy, 
Cotta was becoming more and more disturbed about it, and on March 7th, 
1812, wrote urgently, pressing Goethe to make up his mind about putting 
out a cheaper edition of his works as an answer to the Vienna edition, which, 
he heard, was being sold now in Berlin.’ Goethe's reply of March 17th was 
a masterly example of how to avoid coming to a definite conclusion. He 
said somewhat pathetically: “Da ich den technischen und merkantilischen 
Teil solcher Unternehmungen nicht verstehe, so wusste ich nicht zu finden 
wie der mir drohende grosse Schade dabei abzuwenden.’ Frankly, it is 
difficult to believe that Goethe meant what he said about his lack of under- 
standing of business matters; he simply wanted Cotta to start thinking about 
the publication of a standard edition rather than a cheap one. Cotta, know- 
ing better to argue with a man as stubborn as Goethe, dropped the subject 
of the cheap edition rather than begin a long and fruitless argument. 

Almost two years after the pirating of his works by Geistinger, Goethe 
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apparently began thinking more seriously about the matter. For the second 
time he decided to try and forestall the pirates, but did not withdraw at the 
last minute, as he had done before. On the contrary, he came up with a 
definite, if not strikingly original proposal, namely, that Cotta should apply 
formally for an Austrian copyright. He then went on to suggest the publica- 
tion of a new edition of the collected works, to which Cotta agreed. Bertuch 
and Cotta then decided to start “Operationen gegen die deutschen Nach- 
drucker-Corsaren’ in Vienna by trying to agitate for some sort of legislation 
at the Vienna Congress. Although they were partially successful, to the 
point of having a paragraph dealing with piracy and freedom of the press 
inserted in the Congressional proceedings, little attention was paid to it. 

As far back as 1810, Cotta had been in contact with J. M. Armbruster of 
Vienna, who had suggested at that time that he be permitted to publish an 
edition of Goethe’s works.'° Cotta had given his assent, but plans had 
bogged down while Cotta and Bertuch were agitating in Vienna. Since their 
efforts were having so little success, Armbruster again took the initiative and 
persuaded Cotta that an Austrian edition was necessary. The latter then 
communicated with Goethe, who agreed with the remark: *... wo das 
Gesetz nicht hilft, da muss die Klugheit raten’."* 

There was every possibility that the edition would be a success, since it 
was to be sold for 40 florins, while the pirates had been charging 100. On 
October 23rd, 1819, Armbruster was able to write Cotta that the 2oth 
volume was coming off the press.1? This was originally intended to be the 
last volume of the edition, but since a pirate publisher had requested per- 
mission to publish the Divan, which had but recently appeared in Germany, 
Cotta, apparently much against his will, had allowed Armbruster to include 
it in the edition as the 21st volume. 

This is all the material available in the Cotta archives on the subject. It is 
unfortunate that it goes no further, since we have no definite information 
relative to the five additional volumes which Armbruster published, and 
which became a real bone of contention between Goethe and Cotta. The 
strangest part of this affair is the fact that Goethe seemingly had no idea that 
the Armbruster edition had gone beyond twenty volumes until 1823. 
Writing to Cotta on September 21st of that year he said that he had by 
chance discovered the 26-volume edition in a bookstore in Carlsbad, and 
was completely at a loss to explain the additional volumes. Politely, but 
firmly, he demanded an explanation, hinting that he would dislike having to 
terminate an association which had continued for so long. What hurt him 
most was the fact that he had not been apprised of the situation and the 
discovery of the edition purely accidentally was undoubtedly in his eyes a 
breach of faith on the part of his publisher. 


If we turn now to Cotta’s letter of explanation to Goethe, written on 
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October 18th, 1823, we can perhaps fill out the remaining events of this 
somewhat unsavoury incident. He informed Goethe that Armbruster had 
claimed that he was forced to enlarge the original edition because pirate 
publishers, doing the same thing, would soon make it out-dated. Cotta 
continued: 


Ich replicirte, dass er wenigstens meine Vollmacht hatte haben miissen, dass 
ich gegen jedes weitere ahnliche Einschreiten mich verwahre —allein er 
hatte meine Fonds, ich war in seinen Handen und dergleichen Processe sind 
schwer zu schlichten ... Es gibt nichts Bittereres und Unangehmeres als was 
ich an diesem Menschen erfahren habe und ich habe die Sache nun auf einen 
schiedsrichterlichen Spruch ausgesetzt. Das Beste wird sein, bald auf eine 
neue weitzuverbreitende Ausgabe zu denken. 


There can be no doubt that Cotta was genuinely unhappy at what Arm- 
bruster had done. It is hard to imagine that a man of his stature and in- 
tegrity would have deliberately allowed Armbruster to publish six additional 
volumes with the intention of deceiving Goethe. Nevertheless the question 
remains: Why did he not inform Goethe earlier of what was happening? 
It is a question for which there is no adequate answer. Cotta had a great deal 
of money tied up in this venture and apparently could not afford to lose it. 
Whether he could have fought Armbruster more energetically is hard to 
say. There is, however, one item of interest which may throw light on his 
reluctance to take more vigorous action. As far back as 1815 Armbruster 
had warned Cotta that the latter’s paper, Die Allgemeine Zeitung, which was 
allowed to circulate in Austria, was in danger of being suppressed because 
the tone of some articles was not quite to the liking of the government. 
It is possible, then, that Cotta did not dare take any drastic measures against 
Armbruster which might have involved him with the Viennese press and 
censorship authorities, with whom Armbruster was on good terms, for fear 
of endangering the already somewhat precarious position of Die Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which was the ‘apple of his eye’. Therefore, in order to keep the 
paper alive in Austria, he pirated himself (through Armbruster) to the extent 
of six volumes of Goethe’s collected works. 

As far as we know, Goethe had heard nothing of this, but for him the 
really important part of Cotta’s letter was not so much the explanation as the 
suggestion that a new, complete edition of his works be published. He 
accepted Cotta’s excuses grudgingly** but said no more on the subject, 
turning immediately to a discussion of the proposed new edition. 

Although the discovery of yet another partially unauthorized edition of 
his works aroused Goethe more than such incidents had done before, one 
cannot claim that he was more than indignant. It is worth emphasizing once 
more that even at this stage of his career he was not overly concerned with 
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the pirating of his works, even though Cotta’s proposal undoubtedly 
tempered such annoyance as he may have felt. 

We come now to the point at which Goethe finally took into serious 
consideration the depredations of the pirate publishers. For some time there 
had been, in his correspondence with Cotta, an ever-increasing emphasis on 
the future welfare of his family. He had begin to realize that, although he 
and “die Meinigen’ had never wanted for those things which allowed them 
to live comfortably, he had relatively little which he could bequeath to them 
when he died. Unless he could make sure that a steady income from the 
sale of his writings would be available to his children after his death, they 
would soon use up what was on hand and then perhaps find themselves in an 
embarrassing financial position. The desire to spare them this unpleasantness 
gave rise to protracted negotiations with the ‘Bundestag’ on the subject of a 
copyright. 

The first indication that he was seriously considering some sort of action 
to safeguard himself and his heirs was a letter to Friedrich von Miiller on 
January 3rd, 1824, containing a request for a copy of a decision handed down 
by the king of Saxony on the subject of piracy. There followed then a 
period of silence until November 2nd, when he wrote to Carl Ferdinand 
von Nagler, Prussian emissary to the ‘Bundestag’: 


Wiirde . . . ein Autor, der so viele Jahre in seinem Vaterlande gewirkt, dessen 
reine, mit allem bestehenden und zu wiinschenden Guten im Einklang 
beharrende Titigkeit dem Einsichtigen vor Augen liegt, einen allzukiihnen 
Wunsch aussprechen, wenn er ein... Privilegium von den verbiindeten 
vereinigten Machten sich erbate und zwar fiir sich und die Seinigen . . . 


He then went on to ask Nagler if he would assist him by forwarding his 
request to the proper authorities through the proper channels. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe the details of the lengthy 
negotiations which led up to the final decision in Goethe's favour.'* He 
wrote literally dozens of letters to all those who could help him in any way. 
Again and again he emphasized “die Meinigen’, as if to reassure the authori- 
ties that he was in no way thinking of selfish profit for himself. When 
Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia signed the last and most important copy- 
right document on January 23rd, 1826, Goethe found himself in the enviable 
position of having obtained protection against piracy in almost all the Ger- 
man-speaking states of Europe. Only in Switzerland was the copyright 
invalid, and there, as Cotta had feared, a twelve-volume edition of the works 
was published in Herisau in 1835 by the ‘Litteratur-Comptoir’. 

Summing up briefly, we have seen how Goethe displayed an almost 
admirable nonchalance towards the pirating of his works throughout most 
of his life, until he reached a point where he was practically forced to take 
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protective measures. In accordance with his character, he avoided any steps 
which might have resulted in political or legal bickering, which was abhor- 
rent to him. But when he finally decided to press the point, he moved 
towards his goal with a singleness of purpose and a tenacity which was all 
the more remarkable when we consider his age. His desire to protect his 
family, and a wish to see something concrete accomplished to foil the pirate 
publishers, was the driving force. 


NOTES 

1 See my article: ‘Goethe and Johann Friedrich Unger’, in the Germanic Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 
April 1951, p. 125. 

2 Writing to Sophie von la Roche on December 23rd, 1774, he said: ‘Mir hat meine Autorschaft die 
Suppen nicht fett gemacht, und wirds und solls auch nicht tun.’ 

3 So far as is known, Macklot did not pirate any of Goethe’s works. 

4 Weimar Edition, I, 29, 15. This is the version given in Dichtung und Wahrheit, somewhat changed 
from the original, which was sent to Charlotte von Stein in 1779. 

5 In 1785, planning a gift for the Grifin Briihl, he wrote to the publisher Reich on August 22nd: 
‘Ersuche um die Gefilligkeit die beste Ausgabe meiner Schriften, in sch6nem englischen Band mit 
griinem Schnitt binden zu lassen und mir solche wohlgepackt zu iibersenden.’ In all probability this was 
the 1779 Himburg edition, which was actually a rather elegant one compared to the average cheap 
pirated works. And in 1787, writing to Géschen upon receipt of the first volumes of his collected works, 
he said: ‘Von ohngefahr war ein Examplar der Himburgischen Ausgabe hier, welches gegen jene 
[Goschen’s work] wie einem Dedikations Exemplar ahnlich sah.’ 

6 He might well have been thinking of Jacobi and his publication of Prometheus, and no doubt had in 
mind the publication by Lenz of Gétter, Helden und Wieland, which Goethe apparently had no intention 
of making public, in spite of what he had to say about it later in Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

7 In his public announcement of the forthcoming edition, Géschen rather brashly warned the pirates 
not to try and meddle in his business, claiming that any attempts at piracy would only harm them. ‘Sie 
sollen so blamirt werden, dass Ihr eigenes Weib, Ihr eigenes Kind Sie mit Verachtung ansehen und kein 
ehrlicher Mann mit Ihnen aus einem Kruge trinken soll.’ However, it is doubtful whether this sabre- 
rattling would have discouraged any bold pirates in view of the absence of legal proceedings which could 
be instituted against them. 

8 Weimar Edition, I, 36, 61. 

® Weimar Edition, IV, 22, 494. 

10 (Laistner): Armbruster und die Wiener Goethe-Ausgabe. Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung. Beilage- 
Nummer 14. 1894, p. 4. 

1! Tbid., p. 6. 

12 Tbid., p. 7. 

13 Letter of January 14th, 1824. 

14 Cf. H. G. Fiedler, ‘Goethe’s Application for Copyright of Ausgabe letzter Hand’, M.L.R. 
XXXVII (1942). 





THE PARNASSUS BOICUS AND THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


BY Ertc A. BLACKALL 


Bavaria in the first half of the eighteenth century was undoubtedly a 
backward province. Disorganized by wars and strangled by Jesuits, the 
cultural life of Munich lacked both the means and the freedom to show any 
positive reactions to the new excitement in the air. It lingered in the old 
ways. Bookshop and theatre were hamstrung by didacticism. Bavaria was 
an intellectual desert, its denizens ‘die lebendigtodten Biirger der gelehrten 
Welt’, as the Leipzig Beytrage put it. They produced nothing. 

But not all Bavarians were satisfied with this state of affairs. In 1720 
three Augustinian fathers conceived the plan of founding an academy to 
raise the standard of intellectual life in Bavaria. Draft statutes were drawn up. 
But the establishment was prevented at the last moment for reasons that had 
to remain obscure. Of these three men, one was a philosopher, one a 
preacher, one a librarian. Eusebius Amort (1692-1775) an opponent of 
Jesuit ethics, is described in the DAB as “den bedeutendsten theologischen 
Schriftsteller im damaligen katholischen Deutschland’. Gelasius Hieber 
(1671-1731) preached in the German language for eighteen years at the 
Augustinian Church in Munich and was one of the most celebrated preachers 
of his day. Agnellus Kandler (1692-1745), genealogist and librarian, col- 
lected the materials that went to form the basis of the celebrated literary 
history of the Order, the Bibliotheca Augustiniana of J. F. Ossinger (Ingolstadt, 
1768). Three eminent men — but their plan for an academy came to nought. 
Two years later, in 1722, there appeared in Munich the first number of a 
new periodical which embodied similar principles: Parnassus Boicus, Oder 
Neu-Eroffneter Musen-Berg/Worauff Verschiedene Denck- und Lefwiirdigkeiten 
aup der gelehrten Welt/zumahlen aber auf denen Landen zu Bayrn/abgehandlet 
werden. It was the work of the same three men. Their intention was to 
communicate matters of interest from the various arts and sciences, their 
ultimate purpose being... 


daB man hierdurch suche so vile darnider ligende schéne Ingenia auffzu- 
munteren/jhnen ein Lust-reitzendes Keder zu allerhand Kiinsten vnd Wissen- 
schafften vorzulegen/vnd die so genannte Belles Lettres in vnserem Vatterlande 
desto baB floriren zu machen wenigist in vnserer Mutter-Sprach. 


Twenty-four numbers appeared at irregular intervals between 1722 and 1727. 
The first contained articles on the topography of Bavaria, the origin of the 
Bavarians, their heroes and rulers, their ancient laws. But the range of topics 
soon broadened to include information of all sorts from all countries. We 
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read of Spanish and Portuguese academies, Italian plagues, Swiss genealogies, 
English epitaphs and Protestant attempts to change the date of Easter. Most 
articles are continued through various numbers of the periodical, so that the 
Bavarian rulers and the archbishops of Salzburg are to be found sandwiched 
in between the barometer, the manuscripts of Melk and the latest eclipses. 
It is felt to be high time that Catholic Germany did something to promote 
the advancement of the arts and sciences. The authors are good Catholics 
and proud Bavarians. 

The second volume turns to the subject of the German language. It con- 
tains a long article in several instalments entitled Von der Kunst und Wissen- 
shaft der sogenannten Grammatica oder Sprach-Lehr und jhren Eigenschafften, by 
Gelasius Hieber. He naturally accepts the divine origin of language. Hebrew 
was the original language of mankind, until the Tower of Babel brought 
confusion into speech. But the Hebrews continued to speak the divine 
language, for from them Christ was to spring. It was the only language that 
had retained pristine purity for some time. All others had decayed. As for 
the German language: — 


Dise Sprach nun ist vor allen anderen Haupt- und Mutter-Sprachen zum 
allerlangsten in jhrer Reinigkeit verbliben /darumben /dieweil sie/dise Teutsche 
/mit keinen frembden Vélckern niemahl vermischet worden/bi8 zu denen 
Zeiten Julij Caesaris .. . 


The German people were affected by contact with the Romans, but never 
abandoned their language. When Rome’s influence waned, German became 
the court language in France, but was later ousted by French. Samples of Old 
High German are quoted in a wildly incorrect transcription, such as Proath 
vnseer emezhie Rib hinten for a sentence in the St. Gall paternoster (prooth 
unseer emezzihic kip uns hiutu). The Old German language was like the 
Old German temperament — rough and hard. But this, and the language, 
had been softened through centuries of contact with Roman civilization. 
The language developed through the interest and efforts of various Holy 
Roman Emperors, by use in their chanceries and by its employment for arts 
and sciences since the time of Maximilian: 


... alle Kiinsten und Wissenschaften in teutscher Sprach angefangen hin vnd 
wider von denen Privatis tractiret zu werden/womit sie dann nicht nur mit 
denen neu-ersonnenen Terminis Artium oder Kunst-Wérter gar sehr bereichet/ 
sondern auch geschickt worden/so gar auch die neue Erfindungen in wasserley 
Kiinsten vnd Wissenschaften/so gut/als in einer jedwederen andern Sprach/ 
auBzutrucken. 


This most misleading statement, hovering as it does so vaguely above the 
centuries, is succeeded by the usual lip-service to the work of the Frucht- 
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bringende Gesellschaft which one finds at this period. Hieber then declares that 
the German language reached its highest peak — ‘den héchsten Gipfel jhrer 
Vollkommenheit/Zierde/Mannhafftigkeit vnd Reinigkeit’, let us note the 
terms of the description — in the middle of the seventeenth century, but had 
declined since. People writing ‘eine rechtschaftne/kérnige/mannhaffte/ 
zierlich- und zugleich reine/Teutsche Schrifft’ were very few indeed. There 
follows a list of current abuses, to reveal by contrast the excellence of the 
German language, its “Reinigkeit/Zierde und Mannichhafftigkeit’. The 
same ideals recur: sor di elegance, manliness. 

The first abuse is the interpolation of foreign words. Since none of the four 
‘Grund- und Hauptsprachen’ (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German) has come 
down in an unadulterated form, each will contain foreign words, long estab- 
lished in the language and therefore understood by all. But this process of 
‘Misch-Mascherey’ should cease now that the German language was ‘der 
Hebraeischen Sprach an Stamm-Wé6Orteren iiberlegen/der Griechischen an 
Verdopplung vnd Zusammfiigung der Worten gleichbiirtig, [and it] der 
Lateinischen an Majestat vnd Ernsthafftigkeit nichts bevor gibt’. The second 
‘Unformb’ or abuse is ‘Die gezwungen Red- oder Schreib-Art’ under which 
heading Hieber treats various topics. Objection is raised to monophthongiza- 
tion, the “Stimmlung derjenigen Vocalen oder selbst lautenden Buchstaben/ 
die der Sprach eine Leicht- vnd Lieblichkeit geben’ such as di/si for die/sie, 
or wiign/fliign for wiegen/ fliegen. This would seem to refer to the Middle 
German monophthongization; but he goes on to object to Uflauff as against 
(Middle German) Auflauff. This, he says rather colourfully, sounds to those 
with a good ear for the language . . . 


als in den Ohren der Virtuosen das ut, re, mi, fa, sol, wann solches die eingehende 
Sing-Schuler sonder einige Manier zu so/misieren anfangen/oder wann die 
Caminfeger in Besteigung der Kuchel-Leiter jhr iibel coloriertes Schlot! 
Schlot! anstimmen. 


Certain extreme spellings (Smerz, lachchen, Toghter, Setsen, Fatter) are rejected 
and also denominative verbs like kliiglen, duglen and bandlen ... ‘welches 
eben herau8kommet/als wann man auB der Schuhe-Schnallen eine Hut- 
schnur wolte herau8 winden’. Behind this picturesque metaphor lies the 
assertion that verbs should not be formed from nouns but vice versa. Absurd 
Verdeutschungen and overlengthy compounds are objected to. Hieber is here 
opposing much of the neologizing activity of the seventeenth century. The 
third abuse is the use of provincialisms in “High German’. Luther in his 
German ‘Affter-Bibl’ had clear linguistic intentions, namely: 


seiner Ober-Sichsischen Teutschen Sprach die universal Monarchi in dem 
Hoch-Teutschen einzuraumen/wie dann jhme Lands-Leuthe in solcher 
Meynung noch heut zu Tag nachahmen. .. . 
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Catholics must beware of becoming tainted by this “Lehr- und Sprach- 
Meister der Protestanten’. We then come to the crucial question: in what 
does “die Hochteutsche Sprach’ consist? The answer is: not any one speech- 
dialect, “sonder in der Red- vnd Schreib-Art der Gelehrten/welche Kenner/ 
Meister/vnd Besitzer seyn di8 -vnsrer mannhafften/kérnig- und zierlich- 
klingenden Teutschen Mutter-Zungen’. He makes the comparison with 
ancient Greek where similar circumstances prevailed. Which part of German 
approaches closest to High German in its speech: But Apollo evades the 
question: grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

The next section discusses the Wesenheit, Zierde and Mannhafftigkeit of the 
German language. This is really the same trio as before, for in describing the 
Wesenheit of the language he discusses what words may legitimately be 
regarded as part of the language and agrees that these shall include those 
foreign words which had naturalized themselves in the language and had 
been accepted by scholars, grammarians and the Imperial chanceries. This is 
therefore a delimitation of Reinigkeit. There are three essential foundations 
to Zierde: meaning, selection and stock of words. The writer should choose 
those words which are most ‘herrlich’ or ‘zierlich’. Some of the examples 
given — such as entfehleren rather than verbessern to mean ‘correct’ — seem 
very precious. But the general attitude is clear enough: the less common and 
therefore more expressive word is to be preferred. The Mannhafftigkeit of the 
German language is proclaimed in most extravagant terms: 


Ferner ist vnsre Teutsche Sprach auch deBwegen Helden-missig/weil sie 
mit wenigen vil besaget. Sie zehlet in jhrem Munde 2170 Worter die nur 
ein eintzige Sylben haben/zu deren Erklirungen andre Sprachen ein gantzes 
Maul voll nehmen miiBten/wie dann der Rémische Tacitus bezeuget/daB 
vnsre Teutsche Vor-Elteren jhre Mannheit vnd Tapfferkeit mit jhrer Sprach 
vnd AuBsprach an den Tag geleget. .. . 


There follows a defence against some unnamed critics: 


Zwar wollen vns einige AuBlander nachschreiben/da8 wir Teutsche nur 
bleyerne Zungen in vnserem Munde fiihren/welche schwar in der AuBsprach 
hart in her AuBdruckung/vngeschliffen in jhrer Manier vnd Mund-Arth, 
mithin dem Barbarismo nichner komme/als dem Atticismo.. . 


but since they know little or nothing about the subject — no more than a 
Camin-Feger — no notice need to taken. (The reference is to Bouhours who 
had called German a harsh and barbaric tongue and had subsequently been 
censured for not knowing any other language than French.) But, continues 
Hieber, the German language is not only weighty in its vocabulary, it is 
manly in sound: ‘vnd klingete im Munde vnserer alten Teutschen/als wie 
der Klang von einer Gloggen’. Did not Peter Ruiz Moros jocularly suggest 
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to Johann Lange, the ambassador of Emperor Ferdinand I, that when God 
expelled Adam from the Garden of Eden with the fiery sword, he must have 
spoken German? To which the ambassador replied that when the serpent 
beguiled Eve it must have spoken the language of Moros, i.e. Spanish. Spanish 
— the language of deceit, German — the language of good, plain honesty; 
it is interesting to compare this with Bouhours’s contention that Spanish is 
repellent to the French ‘humeur franche et sincére, qui ne peut souftrir la 
fausseté et le mensonge’. But for German to appear manly, it must have 
well-composed sentences, with conjunctions to link the clauses: 


Wann in einer Rede kein Adversativum, oder Expletivum, oder Caussale, wie 
die Grammatici reden/anzetrefften/solle sie nicht denen hupffenden Heu- 
schrecken zu vergleichen seyn? 


Bouhours had mocked at the Lufft-Spriinge of the German language. This 
was a new Protestant fashion, but ‘dergleichen zergliderte Reden’ were not 
proper examples of the German language at its best. Hieber is here support- 
ing the periodic sentence of the Kanzleisprache which Gottsched was to reject 
in favour of looser style less corseted by grammatical links. 

The article continues with a lament at the neglect of the study of the Ger- 
man language. This may well be aimed at the Jesuits and their schools. 
Feeling the need for a systematized grammar for the guidance of his readers, 
Hieber proceeds to sketch one. This is interesting as affording us an attempt 
to describe ‘High German’ as envisaged by an Upper German speaker at this 
time. The attempt is not systematic enough to be successful, but it contains 
interesting individual remarks. Hieber warns against spelling according to 
regional pronunciations such as ‘the prevailing a of the Swabians, the e of the 
Saxons, the i of the Main-Rhine area, the o of Bavaria and the u of the Harz 
and Black Forest’. That he does not appreciate a High German distinction 
between long and short vowels is shown by his statement that labials and 
dentals should be written double after accented vowels (except z which is a 
double sound). Final -m, he thinks, should be written -mb if a vowel follows 
in the sentence, but -mm if a consonant follows “vmb sinffteres AuBsprechens 
wegen’. (Hieber, we notice, does not observe his own precept even when 
announcing it!) The forms of the definite article — apart from a tendency to 
write def and daf —are the same as those of the modern Schriftsprache. Only 
three noun declensions are recognized, the division being according to 
gender. The paradigms are as follows: 


Sing. Nom. der Herr die Kunst das Ding 
Gen. deB Herrns der Kunst deB Dinges 
Dat. dem Herrn der Kunst dem Dinge 
Acc. den Herrn die Kunst das Ding 


Abl. von dem Herrn der Kunst dem Ding 
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Plur. Nom. — die Herren die Kiinste die Dinge 
Gen. der Herren der Kiinsten der Dingen 
Dat. den Herren den Kiinsten den Dingen 
Acc. die Herren die Kiinste die Dinge 
Abl. von den Herren den Kiinsten den Dingen 


This scheme, with its generalized -n in the Gen. Pl. and its complete unaware- 
ness of the distinction between strong and weak declension, corresponds to 
the language of the Parnassus Boicus and is characteristic of Upper German of 
the period. In the section on the verb we notice typical forms like wird ich or 
ich stirbe. In the section on participles, amaturus is rendered by willens zu lieben 
and amandus by der zuliebende, with a strange note that the -d- is to distinguish 
this form from verb active liebent with -t. The treatment of word-formation 
is scanty and ecstatic. In roots, German is ‘weit reicher als die Lateinisch- vnd 
Griechische/deren jene nur 163 vnd dise nur 265 kan auf bringen; dahingegen 
vnsre Teutsche Mutter-Sprach ein vnd anders tausend zehlet’. The variety 
of suffixes shows the Zierlichkeit of the German language as well as its Reich- 
thumb and UberfluB. In contrast to most Upper German usage of this period 
Hieber does not demand the -en suffix to distinguish adverb from adjective; 
and, like Gottsched later, he is opposed to hyphenation in compound nouns. 
The section on syntax begins with the statement that the syntax of German 
is quite different from that of Latin. Hence the attributive adjective must 
precede the noun: thus Lazarus frater noster mortuus est may not be rendered 
Lazarus der Bruder vnser (ist gestorben) but vnser Bruder. Vatter vnser in the 
Lord’s Prayer is conditioned by the Greek original which means Vatter unser 
aller and is therefore genitive by nature. One should say Christus der Herr and 
not der Herr Christus as ‘die schnéde Predicanten’ do, for otherwise der HErr 
Christus and der Herr Predicant have the same same title. There are signs of 
stylistic sensitivity here; the point is not so obvious and quite well stated. 
On the use of von with the dative (here called ablative) as a substitute for the 
genitive, the following crude distinction is made: 
Alle Wérter/so ein Vatterland/Geschlecht/Ampt/Dienst/Profession, Condition, 
Verrichtung/etc. anzeigen/kénnen zierlich im Genitivo oder im Ablativo 
mit dem Vorsetzungs-Wértlein von stehen. Zum Exempel. Er ist seiner 
Herkunfft ein Teutscher; oder/er ist von Teutscher Herkunfft. [etc.]... ... Die 
Worter/die eine Menge/Viille/oder Madngel vnd Gebrechen anzeigen/werden 
gleichfalls mit Zierde in Genitivo gesetzet: Er hat der Feinden eine Menge/er 
besitzet der Giiter einen Uberfluf [etc., etc.]... 


The implication is that real partitive meaning must be expressed by a genitive. 
The dependent genitive, we notice, is given a clear case-value by the article: 
it is also made to precede. The pronoun ich is better omitted, says Hieber, 
‘wann es nicht als ein Subjectum oder Predicatum in einer Rede stehet’. What 
he means, is shown by his examples. Ersuche den Herrn sounds better than Ich 
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ersuche den Herrn (the author is either unaware of or unconcerned about the 
possible ambiguity); but David must say Ich bins/der gesiindiget habe as 
Nathan to him: Du bist jener Mann. Omission of subject ich was a regular 
feature of chancery style, and Gottsched was to object to it later. Use of 
possessive pronoun sein to refer to feminines seems to have been a solecism 
current in Bavaria. This, says Hieber, is a point where German differs from 
Latin syntax. It differs from French in the position of the verb. This is 
expressed rather quaintly: 


Die Franzosen setzen zu Anfang das Verbum, vnd dann die Casus, hin gen 
nach der Teutschen Regl-miassigen Mund-Art solle das Verbum oder Zeit- 
Wort auf die letzte [=zuletzt] folgen. Zum Ex. Der FranzoB sagt: Je pense a 
vous le matin, des que je m'eveille: hingegen sagt der Teutsche: Sogleich nach 
meiner Erwachung ich deiner gedencke/zemahlen solle di8 in Obacht 
genommen werden bey den Periodis oder in einander geschlossnen AuBsprii- 
chen/wo das Haupt-Wort [=das wichtigste Wort] jederzeit solle auf die 
letzte [=zuletzt] folgen. 


(I have added some explanatory comments in square brackets. Hieber uses 
Namen- or Nennwort for ‘noun’; and the meaning of Haupt-Wort emerges 
clearly from ... “wann au8 zwey Nenn-WoOrter eines wird gemacht/so 
muB sich der Artickl nach dem letzteren oder Haupt-Wort richten’.) The 
observation that in periodic sentences the most important word should 
come last, is extremely interesting. It shows an entirely different attitude 
to sentence-structure from ours, an attitude in which the difference between 
main and subordinate clause seems to play no part. From a comparison of 
er liebet sehr with er hat sehr geliebt and er wird geschwind lauffen, Hieber arrives 
at the unusual formulation that an adverb immediately follows a verb in the 
present, ‘imperfect’ or imperative but immediately precedes a verb in the 
perfect, pluperfect or future — as if German word-order depended on the 
tense of the verb! He would have arrived at a different formulation if he had 
compared er wird schnell lauffen with er wird schnell miide. Participles are 
defended because they make for concision and Zierlichkeit: thus er brache das 
Brod Dancksagende seinem Himmlischen Vatter is preferred to Er brache das 
Brod vnd sagte Danck. It is interesting to observe that Hieber, seeing that 
German has a present and a past participle, must needs also give her a future 
participle. Hence the following strange but significant statement: 


Die Participia futuri temporis werden nicht vnzierlich in Teutscher Sprach mit 
dem Wort vmb vnd zu gesetzet/als wie: Er reiset nach Rom vmb das Jubilaum 
zu gewinnen. 


Strange, because this is for us no participle; significant because contamination 
between declined infinitive and present participle has long been considered 
the source of a future passive participial phrase like das zu schlachtende Vieh. 
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Of conjunctions, certain complementary pairs are noted. Derowegen/ 
depwegen/defwillen should not be used to begin a sentence (they frequently 
were in chancery style); but demnach, when it means weil/ nachdem may be 
allowed to precede: e.g. Demnach Seiner Churfiirstl. Durchleuchtigkeit beliebet/ 
etc.... — an obvious chancery construction. This concludes the article. 


When the periodical resumed publication as Neu-fortgesetzter Parnassus Boi- 
cus after a break between 1727 and 1735, Hieber was dead and the third 
number of this continuation contained a memoir of his life and work. He 
is here described as being of “einem haiteren, lebhafften und so fréhlichen 
Humeur, da8 er ein gantze Versammlung mit seinen hurtigen und geschick- 
ten Einfallen aufzumunteren und zu ergétzen pflegte’ so that his company 
and conversation were cherished by persons of quality. This however had 
not prevented him from living a retiring, scholarly life. A pendant to 
Hieber’s article is afforded by a short contribution to the fifth number 
entitled: Einige Anmerckungen tiber die Teutsche Sprach. It is by Kandler and 
is concerned with the problem of ‘High German’: 


Die Gleichférmigkeit der Sprach in so vil und weitschichtigen Staaten, als 
Teutschland in sich begreifft, ist eben so wenig zu vermuthen, als eine durch- 
gingliche Gleichheit der Sitten und Gebrauch. 


Upper German and Low German were so different that mutual understand- 
ing between speakers was sometimes difficult. And there were quite distinct 
dialects of Upper German. Even inside Bavaria itself, usage differed from 
that of Munich. But ‘das wahre und zierliche Hochteutsche’ was above the 
dialects. He quotes Hieber’s statement (see above, p. 101) adding that since the 
Gelehrte would come from all parts of Germany, the language of each would 
be coloured by his native speech and therefore this Hochteutsche was not ona 
very firm footing. The Lutherans, activated by a desire to improve the 
language, had founded learned societies. But these could never produce a 
generally accepted standardized language because each of these societies was 
unduly prejudiced towards local usage. They had no power to adjudicate on 
linguistic matters and could have none unless replaced by a society with 
nation-wide membership, like the French Academy. There was also no 
certain Richt-Schnur und Muster for standardization. Hieber had suggested 
chancery usage of the mid-seventeenth century; the Saxons had turned to 
Luther. Catholics who followed Saxon usage should realize that they were 
merely following Luther’s Willkuhr, for he in his Bible had used many local 
expressions. But who was to claim that Upper Saxon provincial usage was 
the best form of German speech? It had indeed “eine sonderbahre Lieblich- und 
Zartlichkeit’, but just as the sweetest wine is not on that account the best, 
so pleasantness is not the only criterion for German. . . . 
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als welche jederzeit fiir eine Helden-Sprach/fiir eine ernsthaffte Sprach 
vilmehr deB donnerenden Gottes gegen den Adam, als der schmeichlenden 
Schlangen gegen der Eva gehalten worden. 


The anecdote quoted by Hieber has been twisted. German the language of 
heroes, German the manly, serious language — this is no new idea. And in 
the contrast between ernsthafft and lieblich, we have come to the very gates 
of the controversy between Bodmer and Gottsched. 

The language in which the Parnassus Boicus is written differs in many 
important features from the Saxon Hochdeutsch which became the basis of 
our modern Schriftsprache. It is very similar to the language of Bodmer and 
Breitinger, and almost identical with the language which Dornbltith defended 
against Gottsched in 1755. It contains those Upper German features rejected 
by Gottsched in his grammar and by Adelung in his dictionary. This lan- 
guage has been examined by Hans Birlo in a Munich dissertation, Die Sprache 
des Parnassus Boicus, 1909. Here in brief are the salient features revealed by 
Birlo’s investigation. Orthography shows the influence of local pronuncia- 
tion. Umlaut is frequently lacking as compared with Modern Standard (Stuck, 
laft, Elsassisch), but occasionally present as against Modern Standard (mannig- 
faltig, halfstarrig, begnadigen, vertrdulich). Confusion between rounded and un- 
rounded forms accounts for a spelling like Stiiffts-Beschitzer. Breute and Leicht- 
Thurn show confusion between ei and eu. The graphy ie seems to indicate a 
diphthong, for long i is usually spelt -ih- (vihle, nihmt, abzihleten). Old 
fricative value of medial -h- is indicated by spellings such as fliechen, hécher; 
and Leiche is spelt Leyh on three occasions. Approximation of mediae and 
tenues to a lenis-fortis relationship is indicated by spellings like trohen, 
bedagt, dappfer. Reduction of final -m to -n leads to confusion between cases. 
The declensional system is marked by certain overriding features: apocope of 
final -e, a generalized genitive plural in -en, and a tendency of this -en to 
invade the accusative, and even sometimes the nominative, plural. A sub- 
conscious reaction against apocope leads to hypercorrect forms like nom. sg. 
der Kern-Freunde, das Kleyde, die Kuhe. With the weak masculines the general 
uncertainty leads also to a nom. sg. form in -en: we therefore find Frid, Fride 
and Friden as nom. sgs. Genitive -s is attracted to weak nouns giving forms 
of which des Herrns, des Menschens 
times there is no genitive sign at all (deS Pabst). Everywhere there is a 
growing confusion between weak and strong declensions. Significant are 
the new weak plurals to old feminine -i stems (Krdfften, Kiinsten). Occasion- 
ally we find the nom./acc. pl. type Kdysere, more characteristic of Alemannic. 
The conjugational system shows old MHG forms like ich sihe, ich lise, along- 
side new analogical forms like man vernehmet, er weifst, er seye. In the verbal 
system confusion between strong and weak formation is also apparent; 
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we note characteristic Upper German suffixes like -nu, superlative -ist and 
diminutive -//-el. The vocabulary includes many words used with meanings 
not current in Modern Standard, and some dialect words. There are also 
many word-forms from the chancery style: we find heavy conjunctions like 
allermassen, gleichergestalten and tautological an- as in anheur, anwo, annoch. 
The syntax shows an uneasy combination of the stiffness of chancery style 
with the looseness of chapbook prose. We find omission of subject pronoun 
ich, an almost Latinate construction like bey solcherley der Sachen BewandtnuB 
or des iiber dises Closter Pabstlichen Schutzes and tautological doublets like wie/ 
und welcher Gestalten, ehe und bevor, die Wei und Manier; but also character- 
istic popular constructions like the periphrasis with tun, double negation, 
loose congruence, head position of verb (Daurete demnach dise Finsternug 
3 Stund 48 Minuten), dative personal pronoun used for reflexive, and loose 
co-ordination of clauses in the complex sentence. Anacolutha and other forms 
of syntactical ellipsis are frequent. Birlo tries to prove that some of these 
constructions which seem so loose to us, represent possibilities current in 
MHG. It seems however more likely that they are simply due to slipshod 
writing. There is nothing stylish about the Parnassus Boicus. 

It would be difficult to find another text giving so clear a picture of the 
Upper German language — for one may legitimately call it so— in the early 
decades of the eighteenth century. There is certainly none other that com- 
bines practice with theory in this interesting way. The benighted and cultur- 
ally moribund Bavarians were the last people one would have expected just 
then to show such interest in the German language. This fact was pointed 
out by the reviewer in Gottsched’s Critische Beytrage who also objected to the 
‘ungemein viele abgeschmachigte und schroffachtige Bayrische landliufige 
Zungarten’ in its language (No. 14, p. 274, dated 1736). In some respects the 
language of the Parnassus Boicus conformed to the principles enunciated in 
Hieber’s article, but in other features it flatly contradicated them. Such in- 
consistency is most significant. It is the outward sign of that inner uncertainty 
about linguistic usage which was so prevalent with German writers of the 
time and was to last for some fifty years more. This, more than anything else, 
made them feel so inferior to their French contemporaries. And it was the 
French pointing this out that made them smart and made them proclaim 
with such aggressive vehemence the manliness and vigour of their untutored 
tongue. This linguistic uncertainty and its overcompensating dictatorialness 
are important elements in the complex psychological climate of the first half 
of the German eighteenth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The copy of the Parnassus Boicus from which I quote is in the British Museum. 
It lacks the last number and is bound up into five vols. which do not correspond 
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to the publisher's division. A sixth vol. contains the first continuation, the Neu- 
fortgesetzter Parnassus Boicus of 1736, the first two numbers published at Augsburg 
and the others at Munich. (There was also a second continuation entitled Etwelche 
Meistens Bayrische Denck- Und LeB-Wiirdigkeiten Zur Fortfiihrung des so genannten 
Parnassi Boici published in six parts between 1737 and 1740 at Ingolstadt, but this 
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is not in the British Museum). Copies were rare even in the eighteenth century, and | 
the Critische Beytrage says the work was hard to come by in Leipzig. I am indebted | 


to the University Library of Munich for the loan of a copy of Birlo’s dissertation. 
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EXPERIMENT AND TRADITION: 
SOME GERMAN FICTION SINCE 1045. I 


BY H. M. WAIDSON 


It is perhaps more difficult to see contemporary German literature in per- 
spective than that of some other countries. The outlook of the emigrants 
of the 1933-1945 period has rarely proved reconcilable with that of those 
writers who remained in Germany; and since 1945 the political division of 
the country into East and West has erected another barrier between writers. 
There have been quick, often violent transitions of mood over a short period. 
After the collapse of the Nazi régime there was a hope that there might be a 
sudden release of imaginative work of significance. The immediate after- 
math of war, with its conditions of economic chaos, was a disappointing 
period for those who were impatient for a regeneration of prose fiction. It 
was not till after the currency reform that new names and new vigour came 
to the novel in Western Germany. Until then the scene had been dominated 
by writers who had left Germany earlier or who, if they had remained, had 
kept in the background before 1945. Ernst Wiechert’s Die Jerominkinder 
(1945-1947) is less effective than his posthumous Missa sine Nomine (1950). 
Kasimir Edschmid’s Das gute Recht (1946) and Der Zauberfaden (1949) are 
both inferior to his novel about Georg Biichner and the Hessian revolt, 
Wenn es Rosen sind, werden sie bliihen (1950). Hermann Kesten’s Die Zwil- 
linge von Niirnberg (1947) is an ingenious political satire, by the side of which 
Arnold Zweig’s Das Beil von Wandsbek (1947) appears very clumsy. Theodor 
Plievier’s documentary account of the last war, Stalingrad (1946), with its 
sequel Moskau (1952), shows the insignificance of the individual before the 
vast inhumanity of the war-machine. Anna Seghers writes from the ortho- 
dox Communist point of view; Die Toten bleiben jung (1949) gives a well- 
knit panorama over a variety of scenes and personages from 1918 to the 
end of the second world war. The work of Max René Hesse (1885-1953) 
still awaits wider appreciation; his Dietrich Kattenburg trilogy (1937-1950) 
looks back on the social scene just before 1914, whereas Alfred D6blin’s 
trilogy November 1918 (1939-1950) conjures up the collapse of the Hohen- 
zollern régime a few years later; this work of Déblin’s is, however, very 
unequal. Of all this political fiction Thomas Mann’s Dr. Faustus (1947) has 
provoked the most discussion and has aroused bitter feelings of resentment 
in some quarters. 

In these and many other works the question of German responsibility for 
the war and its consequences has been often violently discussed. Another 
aspect of the renewed political consciousness in the novel is seen in the 
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fashion of Utopian fiction which, with its visions of a future more frequently 
disturbing than reassuring, reflects in part the premonition of further large- 
scale disaster round the corner. Hermann Hesse’s Das Glasperlenspiel (1943), 
Franz Werfel’s posthumous Stern der Ungeborenen (1946) and Ernst Jiinger’s 
Heliopolis (1949) are the most significant of recent visions of the future. Less 
important are Walter Jens’s Nein. Die Welt der Angeklagten (1950), which has 
some resemblance to George Orwell's 1984 in its theme and some of its 
treatment, and Arno Schmidt’s Schwarze Spiegel (in the volume Brand’s 
Haide, 1951); this latter is, however, a spirited parody of fantasy world 
fiction in general, and perhaps indicates that the recent vogue of Utopian 
fiction in Germany is coming to an end. 

The plethora of political criticism which informs most of the above- 
mentioned works indicates the extent such preoccupations played in German 
thought immediately after the war. The aim of this essay, however, is not 
to stress this aspect of recent German fiction, nor does it make any claims at 
comprehensiveness. The work of many well-known older novelists will be 
omitted in order to allow for emphasis on figures whose reputation may not, 
as yet at least, be so wide. 

Since 1945 there has been a renewed interest among German writers in 
experimental fiction, and a certain unity of approach may be seen in their 
preoccupation with Freudian psychology. At the risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, it may be in place here to attempt a definition of this tendency. The 
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term surrealism, or sometimes “magischer Realismus’, has been used to con- | 


note aspects of writing by people of often widely divergent views, so that 
there can be no question of a consciously coherent literary school in the 
sense of the earlier French movement, with its overt programme in André 





Breton’s Manifeste du Surréalisme (1924). A mistrust of logical reasoning, an | 
emphasis on a higher reality that may be revealed in dreams and abnormal | 


mental states, a yearning for the child’s sense of enchantment with life, a 
demand for personal and political emancipation which some critics 
regard as a plea for license and anarchy, a deep-seated revulsion against the 
world as they find it and a feeling of the imminence of catastrophe — these 
are traits which echo through the work of a number of contemporary Ger- 
man novelists. In part this attitude may be a refurbishing of the expression- 


ism of the German nineteen-twenties; it may derive also from an added: 


realization of the significance of Joyce and Proust that has come to Germany 
since 1945. In part too this may be called a romantic movement, and the 
German exponents of surrealism at times invoke Novalis and Jean Paul, or 
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E. T. A. Hoffmann and Heine, though the shadow of Kafka falls more | 


urgently across their writings. 
Hermann Kasack’s Die Stadt hinter dem Strom (1947) is set in a fantasy | 
world which is used to expound a vision of the relationship of life and death | 
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in pantheistic terms. The theme of the odd man out in an alien, puzzling 
world is one of many pointers that show Kasack’s indebtedness to Kafka. 
Although Kasack’s statement of dilemma evidently !acks the intensity of 
vision of Kafka’s work, Die Stadt hinter dem Strom remains a competent, 
talented work. Kasack’s more recent novel Das grosse Netz (1952), a lengthy 
satire, is much less convincing. 

The work of Ernst Kreuder is less concerned with satire than with the 
vindication of fantasy as such. Die Gesellschaft vom Dachboden (1946) has a 
literary programme; it is critical of naturalism and the proletarian novel on 
the one hand, and on the other hand of the intervention of philosophy and 
abstraction in literature. A secret society meets in an attic lumber-room with 
the purpose of combating the stupidity of everyday realism and middle-class 
conventionality by means of the imagination. Die Unauffindbaren (1948) is a 
longer novel expanding the programme of Die Gesellschaft vom Dachboden, 
which it indicates through an opening quotation from Jean Paul: “Literature 
is not a flat mirror of the present, but the magic mirror of a time which does 
not exist.’ The whole action may be the ramblings of a mind which in the 
delirium of an illness escapes from the ties of reason and responsibility into 
the liberating fluidity of fantasy, the true fulfilment of the unconscious 
mind. Consequently there is a certain tenuousness of characterization, so 
that it might be said that Kreuder is less concerned with building up character 
than with breaking it down. 

Kreuder’s way of assuming the intermingling of conscious and uncon- 
scious experience has a wistful, whimsical gentleness, and he writes with 
lyrical beauty and clarity. Others who have been attracted to a comparable 
experimental approach assume a fiercer and more volcanic manner. Hans 
Erich Nossack’s Nekyia. Bericht eines Uberlebenden (1947) ruthlessly abandons 
the narrative conventions of place and time, and plunges us into a dream- 
world which is to symbolize the transition from death to reincarnation, and 
in addition the interim period of chaos immediately after the collapse of 
Germany in 1945. This ‘Bericht’ is so violently opposed to what E. M. 
Forster has called the ‘chopped-off length of the tape-worm of time’, that 
it ceases to be a story; the causal thread has gone. Nossack’s volume of 
sketches Dorothea (1948) is closer to familiar narrative methods; it includes 
Der Untergang, an impressive piece of reporting of the bombing of Hamburg 
in July 1943, and Interview mit dem Tode, a sardonic account of conditions in 
Hamburg in May 1947. For all his disillusionment about humanity and 
ultimate purposes, Nossack’s affection for Hamburg sings through all bitter- 
ness, and it is in expressing this love that his prose is at its finest. 

Hermann Broch’s approach to fiction has been called ‘polyhistoric’. The 
author confirmed the appraisal implicit in this adjective in the epilogue to 
Die Schuldlosen (1950) where he explains the method of composition of the 
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work and sums up what he considers to be the function of the novel form. 

The novel, he says, must depict a world totality, increasingly difficult though 
this is, as the world becomes more complex and incoherent. This totality must 
not be on one plane only, as it is in works which accept the naturalist conven- 
tion, but must include the moral and metaphysical. Can the novel have a 
social purpose? he asks. Only the converted will be convinced, scepticism 
may say; but nevertheless the purpose of art is to be moral — it is to be puri- 
fication, and Broch cites Goethe's Faust. For Broch the most significant 
modern writer was James Joyce; he wrote an essay James Joyce und die Gegen- 
wart (1936) in honour of Joyce's fiftieth birthday, and in the epilogue to Die 
Schuldlosen he endowed Leopold Bloom with a symbolic significance ex- 
tending far beyond the confines of Ulysses. Broch’s search for totality of 
experience is expressed mainly on the social plane in the trilogy Die Schlaf- 
wandler (1931-1932). Die Schuldlosen, the later work, has resemblances 
with Die Schlafwandler; it too covers three periods of time, 1913-1923-1933, 
as Die Schlafwandler has its three sections 1880-1903-1918. The earlier novel 


is more satisfactory in its attempt to give a picture of society in transforma- | 


tion, achieving as it does a broader sweep and yet being so highly 
wrought. Die Schuldlosen is an interesting, if unequal experiment. Der Tod 
des Vergil (1945), Broch’s most difficult work, records the last eighteen hours 
of Virgil’s life in a vast interior monologue that reflects the sensations and 
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thoughts of a highly sensitive and intelligent man who knows that he is dying; | 
the monologue is only interrupted by conversation that the poet himself | 


hears or takes part in. A whole range of experience is covered, from the 
crudity of the drunken revellers in the street outside to the most abstract 
expressions of the poet's quest for truth; it carries within it a wide historical 
synthesis, and Broch himself has said that the parallels between the first pre- 
Christian century and our own twentieth century are deliberate. 


enough, and moreover his has been an art that has allowed itself to be sub- | 


On his | 


death-bed the poet wants to destroy the manuscript of his Aeneid: art is not | 


ordinated to unworthy ends. In his last hours Virgil sees his own life and its | 
problems in a new light. For all Broch’s conscious affinities to James Joyce | 


in his experimental technique there is an important difference between the | 
two men. Broch’s firm ethical beliefs separate him widely from Joyce's out- | 
look, as expressed in Stephen Dedalus’s ‘I will not serve’. There is nothing 

parodistic in the 
Schlafwandler; Die unbekannte Grosse (1934) preaches the futility of the search | 

for knowledge if this is divorced from the developed heart; Virgil presents | 
his Aeneid as a gift to Augustus from motives of loving self-sacrifice, and | 
there is an Old Testament severity behind Die Schuldlosen, with its castiga- 

tion of indifference and refusal to assume moral and political responsibility. | 
It may be argued that Broch’s ambitious conception of the purpose of the | 
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novel was foredoomed to failure; there is, however, no doubt that the stature 
of Broch’s mind was of an impressive order. 

Hans Henny Jahnn is, like Broch, ‘polyhistoric’ in his approach to the 
novel. His major work is the as yet uncompleted Fluss ohne Ufer (Das 
Holzschiff, 1937, Die Niederschrift des Gustav Anias Horn, 1949-1950). The 
title indicates the theme: the river of life, or the stream of consciousness, 
which is an elemental force knowing no control. If Broch’s Virgil shrinks 
from plebeian squalor, Jahnn’s hero learns to identify himself with the raw, 
teeming life of sailors’ quarters in South American and African ports and the 
bleaker poverty of a Norwegian coastal community. A young man loses his 
fiancée at sea, and subsequently lives in perverse friendship with the man who 
murdered her; in middle age he becomes a celebrated musician. A rebel 
against all traditional values, he is passionately indignant at the injustice of 
race and class distinctions. For all its length and the waywardness of a 
number of its themes, Fluss ohne Ufer is fascinating to read: its fascination is, 
indeed, often horrid. Its prose style is highly individualistic without being 
obscure or mannered, and the author’s use of imagery is startling and 
powerful. The incident describing a dragon-fly that has fallen prey to a 
swarm of ants is typical of Jahnn’s manner; the maiming and destruction of 
the good and beautiful is seen as something horrifying but inevitable. 
Rugged, harsh and stark, Fluss ohne Ufer batters away at its themes rather too 
insistently; not all of us will be able to keep head above water in this river, 
and though we have been advised in the title that there is no river-bank to 
turn to, the prospect becomes no less alarming. 

Among the older generation of experimental writers Robert Musil must 
occupy, with Hermann Broch, pride of place. Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften 
(1930-43) cannot of course be included in post-war literature by any 
stretch of the imagination. Yet it is still too soon to speak of its importance 
to contemporary German writers, since the work was completely unknown 
in post-war Germany until the publication of a new and more complete 
edition in 1952. One large-scale Austrian novel of the post-war period, 
Heimito von Doderer’s Die Strudlhofstiege (1951), does, however, offer a 
number of parallels with Musil’s work. Like Musil, Doderer has a reverence 
for the local topography of Vienna which invites comparison with James 
Joyce’s evocation of Dublin. Doderer’s psychological analysis is elaborate, 
like that of Musil, but well within the bounds of common-sense realism. 
Doderer’s prime interests, shared with Henry James, Proust and Musil, are 
concerned about the relations of human beings with one another and their 
attitude to the norm of social tradition to which they conform. Musil and 
Doderer, by the very sociability of their characters, are separated from 
novelists of more grotesque, solitary imagination like Kreuder and Jahnn, 
who seem to dislike society as such. Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften is con- 
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structed round a slight outward plot and a fairly small number of characters, 
and enriches its texture with intellectual discussion and reflection; Die 
Strudlhofstiege on the other hand is marked by the complexity of its action 
and the multiplicity of cross-references. Doderer believes that the meaning 
of action only becomes evident when it is placed in the context of the lives of | 
all whom it affects, and when it is shown in its impact on the memory many | 
years later. If Doderer’s novel lacks the range, wit and acuity of Musil’s 
work, it is an able piece of writing, professional in its control of a complex 
plot. 

Heinz Risse too knows how to handle his plots. He uses the surrealist 
manner, adapting it to the requirements of the dramatic novel and success- 
fully avoiding the dangers of incoherence and prolixity that can accompany | 
the interior monologue type of writing or the evocation of a world in its | 
totality. Risse writes a simple, often deceptively simple German, depicts 
action with quick-moving, bare lines, and has no fear of a juxtaposition of 
melodrama and fantasy with everyday realism. His two novels, Wenn die 
Erde bebt (1950) and So frei von Schuld (1951), are allegorical, ‘philoso- 
phical’ tales in the sense of Voltaire’s Candide or Zadig, and start out from 
a hinterland of Calvinist predestination. The first novel has as its central 
character a man who can foretell the future and who is sensitive to a 
pathological extent. When the earthquakes come and the fabric of 
civilization is torn, he is glad, for disaster brings a new spirit of friendship 
and helpfulness among people. But when order is restored, the old pushing, 
uncharitable selfishness reasserts itself, and the protagonist is once more the | 
eccentric outsider. So frei von Schuld is about a man whom a variety of | 
unmerited disasters befall, until his ideal of love and forgiveness threatens to | 
collapse in a nightmare of despair. Heinz Risse writes novels of ideas which 
come to life; terse and concentrated, and with deep feeling, they make a 
powerful impression on the reader. | 

Elisabeth Langgisser (1899-1950) too was preoccupied with the more | 
elusive aspects of human psychology, and for her time and memory were | 
major problems. Even in her earlier published work (such as Proserpina, | 
1932, or Mars, 1932) we are confronted with a complex personality, un- | 
flinching in her delineation of the most sordid aspects of everyday life and 
at the same time capable of sustaining a narrative of sheer lyricism. Her | 
principal works are the post-war novels, Das unausléschliche Siegel (1946) and 
Markische Argonautenfahrt (1950). Das unausléschliche Siegel is concerned | 
above all else with the question of religious experience, which it analyses by | 
means of a detailed narrative of the two great crises in the hero’s life; his| 
denial of faith and consequent desertion of his wife and child in 1914, and 
his spiritual rebirth after his French wife has been murdered in 1925. This} 
hero loses his way in barren wastes of triviality and despair, to be rescued 
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from a surrealist hell by the miracle of grace. Elisabeth Langgisser’s earlier 
novel Der Gang durch das Ried (1936) anticipates Das unausléschliche Siegel 
in a number of ways; there is the same ambivalence of character caused by 
loss of memory and by the conflicting claims of national loyalties. The 
later novel uses the interior monologue less consistently than the earlier one, 
but is none the less highly involved in its style. It may be criticized in 
particular on account of the diffuseness of its narrative; episodes are included 
which are linked to the main plot only by slight threads. Markische Argonau- 
tenfahrt is a document of its time of some value, for it gives a compelling 
picture of the situation in Berlin and the surrounding country in the summer 
of 1945. The golden fleece of divine grace, we are told, is to be found 
through remembering, not forgetting, through awareness of individual 
personality, not through its denial. There are points in common between 
Graham Greene and Elisabeth Langgisser— their common faith, their 
portrayal of the innocence and corruptibility of childhood, their preoccupa- 
tion with sex and sin, with violence and crime; but the two novelists are 
poles apart in their narrative method, and Elisabeth Langgisser’s complex 
prose style and unusual vocabulary are much more ornate than Graham 
Greene's manner. In her sultry and sometimes incoherent vision of humanity 
caught up in the toils of irrational evil but vouchsafed awareness of the 
reality of God, Elisabeth Langgisser has perhaps been more influenced by 
Bernanos than by any other Roman Catholic writer. 

Elisabeth Langgisser, along with other novelists who have published 
experimental fiction in the last few years in Germany, reflects a temper of 
despondency towards life in this world. The heroes of these writers refuse 
an easy acceptance of life as it comes; if they are in despair, it is not because 
they couldn’t care less, but because they care so much. The worlds of Broch, 
Jahnn and Risse are in essence the same as that of Langgiisser; a stoic pessim- 
ism underlies them all. 


(To be continued) 








THE SYMBOLISM OF STIFTERS KALKS TEIN 


BY FREDERICK J. STOPP 





| 


One of the first English critics of Stifter, the reviewer of the first edition of | 
Bunte Steine in the London Athenaeum (January 29th, 1853) described the | 


central figure of the priest in the Kar as ‘a living likeness of one of those 
simple and loveable oddities of which Stifter is peculiarly fond’, and referred 
to ‘the innocent but quite eccentric piety of the design to which his self- 
imposed privations are devoted’. Apart from the period flavour of these 
words, what is said today by critics of Kalkstein is not fundamentally differ- 
ent. We may read of the influence on Stifter of Grillparzer’s ‘loveable 
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oddity’, the “Armer Spielmann’, of Fr. Placidus Hall, Stifter’s Kremsmiin- | 


ster teacher and a possible model for the central figure, we are told that the 
moving devotion of this unpractical and unworldly priest to the cause of the 
village children shows how “das sanfte Gesetz’ requires that human life and 
personality should be guarded as one would guard a jewel. We learn that 
such devotion may be seen quite simply as a touching sublimation of a 
frustrated father-instinct, or as the spectacle of love and humility overcoming 
Nature in one of her most destructive and savage moods.' 

If | may summarize my misgivings about these and similar interpretations, 
I should say firstly that they are based too exclusively on the pathos of the 
situation, at the risk sometimes of descending into downright sentimentality, 


and secondly that nature, outside nature, which Stifter saw as intimately in | 
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harmony with the true basic springs of inner or human nature, appears in | 


this view only as something external, threatening. These two objections are 
basically one, and rest on a view which I have put forward elsewhere? 
according to which these stories are not only the quiet idylls for which they 
are often taken, but also depict cosmic forces in nature and in children which 
are more like the voice which speaks in thunder than “das Wehen der Luft’ 
and ‘das Rieseln des Wassers’ ("Vorrede’). It is well known how the storm 
in this story reaches its climax in two deafening claps of thunder — ‘Zuletzt 
geschah ein Schlag, als ob er das ganze Haus aus seinen Fugen heben und 
niederstiirzen wollte, und gleich darauf wieder einer’ (538). To make the 
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point of view of this article clear, perhaps provocatively clear, I would say | 


that, seen symbolically, this culmination of an apparently “destructive and 
savage mood of Nature is in fact the supreme manifestation of the nature 
of the priest himself, and a foreshadowing of the ultimate climax of the story. 
The priest said to his guest that it was his custom “bei nachtlichen Gewittern 
ein Kerzenlicht auf den Tisch zu stellen und bei dem Lichte ruhig sitzen zu 
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bleiben, so lange das Gewitter dauere’ (536). This attitude of complete | 
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withdrawal and recollection is a most eloquent statement of the fact that at 
this moment the sum of his life is being drawn by the elements over his head. 

Such a statement can only be justified on the symbolical level, but before 
this is attempted two important points of principle must be made. Firstly, 
the interpretation which follows only seeks to point out one of the levels at 
which this story may be appreciated, and does not claim the status of 
evidence conclusive for all minds. Every narrative has its own inherent 
empirical plausibility, which needs no support from, neither is it invalidated 
by, the symbolical approach. Secondly, no suggestion is implied that Stifter 
was conscious of this dimension in his work, or intended to mould this 
particular story to this shape. On the contrary, there is ample evidence that 
the ‘Vorrede’ is a very inadequate theoretical formulation of the themes of 
the stories and their mode of treatment. It is quite clear, for instance, that the 
role of children is not remotely exhausted by the one passing mention of 
them in the Preface (. . . ‘[dic] Liebe der Eltern zu den Kindern, der Kinder 
zu den Eltern’), and the “Einleitung’ adds little to this statement. Moreover, 
should we even be surprised at this apparent discrepancy between the 
conscious and symbolical intention in a man who could write: “Meist weiss 
das Grosse nicht, dass es gross ist, daher die héchsten Kiinstler die lieblichste 
kindlichste Naivetit haben’ (to Buddeus, August 21st, 1847)? It is clear also 
from these general comments that it is not necessary to refer here to the 
problem of literary influences, or to the differences between the two versions 
of the story. 

The clements in the basic structure of the story are not without parallels 
in the other Bunte Steine. The human situation here shows the union of 
elements in Granit and Bergkristall. Like the former, it is a framework story, 
with an inserted narrative in which past events are shown to have a bearing 
on the present (though the relative balance of framework and narrated 
story is quite different), and it shows an older man initiating a youth 
into the secret of communal living. Like Bergkristall (and also Katzensilber) it 
shows a situation fraught with danger to children, from which they are 
delivered. These aspects are fused together into a double triadic situation, 
human and natural. In the human sphere there unfolds in the surveyor an 
appreciation of the nature and self-imposed task of the priest, ushered in by, 
and always under the aegis of their common love for children. In the 
natural sphere the central phenomenon of the storm unfolds into its three 
aspects: the Kar region which gives rise to the appropriate atmospheric 
conditions, the storm itself and its scientific explanation, and the flooding of 
the Zirder which follows on storm conditions. Priest, surveyor and children 
on the one hand, rock, storm and flood on the other hand are intimately 
related on the symbolical plane, one sphere being seen as the manifestation 
of the other. The argument will therefore show frequent transitions between 
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the two spheres of ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ nature, or more briefly of Nature and 
nature. We may start with the natural bedrock of the story, the area called 
the ‘Steinkar’. 

The Kar region is poor and at first sight forbidding. ‘Eine ftirchterliche 
Gegend’, and again ‘eine scheussliche Gegend’ are the surveyor'’s first reactions. 
And it retains this forbidding quality for the uninitiated to the end: so that 
when a retired local man comes to live in the priest’s house, Stifter comments 
on the paradox ‘dass hier ein Mann eine Gegend als ein Labsal und als eine 
Erheiterung seines Alters aufsucht, aus der jeder andere fortzukommen 
trachten wiirde’ (554). But the priest has come to love the area. ‘Sie ist, wie 
sie Gott erschaffen hat.’ It is a question of long and loving contemplation of 
Nature in all her moods. ‘Die Leute . . . sagen, die Gegend sei hisslich, aber 
das ist nicht wahr, man muss sie nur gehGrig anschauen’ ($77); and when he 
finds a sympathetic and technically instructed listener in the surveyor, he is 
able to point out ‘die Verschiedenheiten mancher Steinhiigel, ... die der 
sorgfiltigste Beobachter ftir ganz gleich gebildet angesehen haben wiirde’ 
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(531). There are many analogies of colour, in the intermediate range of | 


greys and browns, between the man and the region, but the most striking 
parallel is that between the blue shadow in the hollows and the blue eyes of 
the priest. When leaving after his first stay the surveyor turns round to 
‘nach den Steinen zuriickschauen, deren Lichter so sanft und matt schim- 
merten, und in deren Verticfungen die schénen blauen Schatten waren’, 
This was his last impression of the Kar, and his first on his return was that 
‘Seine klaren blauen Augen waren die nimlichen geblieben’ (582). 

It is not therefore surprising that the gradual sympathetic penetration by 
the surveyor into the secret of the priest’s life should be accompanied by a 
gradually deepening understanding of the attraction of this strange area. 
After his initial unfavourable reactions there is an increasing warmth in his 
comments on the Kar. The turning point is the night of the storm, and it is 
here that we have the first fully appreciative descriptions. For this experience 
reveals a certain common foundation of asceticism in the vocations of priest 
and surveyor. “Wie Sir durch Ihren Stand an alle Lager gewohnt sind, 
selbst an eines im Freien’, says the priest when preparing his austere sleeping 
place, ‘so bin ich auch durch meinen Stand gewohnt, auf dieser Bank zu 
schlafen und dieses Buch als Kissen zu haben’ ($42); and soon after the ascetic 
note is again struck, when the surveyor describes it as “eine Auszeichnung, 
diesen schwierigen Erdwinkel aufzunehmen’ (555). The extent of this 
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change of heart is revealed at his successive departures from the area, and at | 


the end we read: “War ich das erste Mal mit Wehmut von der Gegend 
geschieden, so flossen jetzt Trinen aus meinen Augen, als ich die einsamen 
Steine verliess’ ($90). It cannot surely be denied that in this graduated scale 
of reactions the object of affection is as much the priest as the region. 
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On the human plane their friendship is ushered in by their common love 
for and understanding of children, and here again affinities are gradually 
revealed which are far deeper than the touching devotion of a gentle and 
childless man for those under his pastoral care. His whole character is indeed 
one of childlike innocence. But the evocation of the atmosphere of Grill- 
parzer's Der Arie Spielmann in the retrospective account of his youth should 
not cause one to see this quality as just human inadequacy, far less something 
for which psychological ‘compensation’ is needed. Inadequacy is precluded 
as the main note for the simple reason that nowhere does Stifter state a clear 
preference for the opposite qualities of robust realism and experience of 
the world. Admittedly a fundamental characteristic of both priest and 
children is that they knew and followed all the rules of life and behaviour 
with a totally unreflecting trust that all would be well, and in complete 
ignorance of the point at which the precepts passed into the dimension of 
reality, of fact, of prudence. Thus as a pupil the priest knew all the rules, 
but never obtained the right answer in a concrete case; just as the children, 
when crossing the bridge, observe the prudent instructions of parent and 
priest in complete ignorance of the danger which dictated these rules. 
‘Wenn sie selbst in den Tod gerieten, wiirden sie es nicht wissen, und sie 
wiirden eher sterben, che sie es erfiihren’ (553), and the priest’s attitude in the 
face of death was the same (584). Admittedly also, such ignorance of reality 
extended to the due proportion to be observed between means and ends. 
As at the bankruptcy of his brother his small collection of silver was inade- 
quate to stave off the family catastrophe, so the amount left at his death, 
even with the proceeds of the sale of his property, was quite out of propor- 
tion to the sum needed for a new school-house. ‘Es lag das in der Natur des 
Pfarrers, der die Weltdinge nicht verstand, und dreimal beraubt werden 
musste, bis er das ersparte Geld auf Zinsen anlegte’ ($90). 

And yet in the long run inadequacy is precluded by the simple truth that 
his aim was ultimately achieved, since in his simple piety he relied on 
Providence to supply any deficiency in his human efforts. “Gott . . bedarf 
zuletzt auch zur Krénung dieses Werkes meiner nicht’ (580), and these 
crucial words are repeated by the surveyor at the moment when the stream 
of contributions has made them so strikingly true. It is in fact the manner, 
rather than the fact of achievement, which was hidden from him, just as the 
children, who before were ignorant of the danger, are now also fittingly 
ignorant of the conditions of the will which will remove that danger (588). 
The answer of Providence cannot properly be dissociated from the human 
efforts of which it was the crowning. The challenge to the ascetic life came 
through the rush of water as aftermath of the storm. The nature of the 
priest's response was revealed in the same image of flowing water when his 
account books were examined: ‘Die kleinsten Betrage, selbst Pfennige, 
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wurden zugelegt, und neue Quellen, die unscheinbarsten, erdfinet, daraus 
eine kleines Fadlein floss’ (588). Is it not therefore of the essence of the story 
to see the stream of money released by the priest’s good example as the 
ultimate response to the rush of flood water which was the initial disorder 
to be overcome? It is after all the special rdle of Providence to turn evil into 
good. “Wie das Bése stets in sich selber zwecklos ist und im Weltplane keine 
Wirkung hat, das Gute aber Friichte trigt, wenn es auch mit mangelhaften 
Mitteln begonnen wird’ (590), is Stifter’s reflection on the priest's simple 
trust in Providence. Stifter the moralist can only remark here on the fact 
of good issuing from evil. But Stifter the artist can show the true mode of 
such transformation by revealing good and evil as a transcendental unity, 
by the fusion of the two into one symbol. Symbolically (and typologically) 
the water of the Flood is answered by the water of Baptism. But the very 
essence of such a correspondence is the ambivalent nature of the symbol, by 
and through which, in the fullness of time and Providence, an evil is trumped 
by a good, in the same symbolic mode (here the water), of which it is the 
rectification. Rationally, at the moment when order is again restored, one 
may express the vision of identity in the form of the paradox ‘o felix culpa!’ 
Hence Stifter expresses the paradox that the ‘innocent and quite eccentric 
piety of the priest (see the Athenaeum review quoted above) should under 
Providence achieve its object, by the title of the story in its first version: 
Der Arme Wohltater.* 

The story ends, explicitly and implicitly, with the emphasis on Providence. 
But it surely begins on the same note, in the initial discussion of the distribu- 
tion of human gifts. The prefixing of general reflections of this kind became 
something of a habit with Stifter, and one is tempted to regard them as 
purely repetitive or superfluous. Yet here these reflections actually point the 
moral, and it is strange that critics have not seen this. The four views 
expressed (§24-5) are clearly intended to be typical solutions of the problem, 
and may be described summarily as the characteristic Romantic, Classical, 
Rationalist and Religious points of view. If we look carefully at the words 
used to express the fourth, the Religious point of view (‘Endlich waren 
noch einige, die sagten, Gott habe die Menschen erschaften, wie er sie 
erschaffen habe, man kénne nicht wissen, wie er die Gaben verteilt habe, 
und kénne dariiber nicht hadern, weil es ungewiss sei, was in der Zukunft in 
dieser Bezichung noch zum Vorschein kommen k6nne’), we see that they 
clearly apply to our story. For, firstly, they re-echo the priest’s words on 
the Kar (‘Sie ist, wie sie Gott erschaffen hat’), which, if the argument of this 
article is accepted, is also an unconscious self-revelation. And secondly, this 
is the only one of the four points of view which specifically allows time, the 
dimension in which pre-eminently Providence operates, to be of the essence 
of the problem. But we can go further, and say that the moral of this story 
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has the effect of correcting the third statement in the light of the fourth. For 
the third states that the lower faculties serve the higher, and draws two 
conclusions, namely that the lower may be present without the higher, but 
not the higher without the lower . . .‘und dass es ein Widersinn wire, die 
hdhere gebietende Gabe zu besitzen und die niedere dienende nicht’. The 
outcome of our story establishes as a matter of fact that the higher aim may 
be achieved where the lower, subordinate human excellence appears to be 
lacking; and as a matter of symbolical appropriateness that it is precisely in 
the realm of “Widersinn’, the field of human inadequacy, that Providence is 
apt to confound the judgments of men. Again, Der Arme Wollltdter is the 
expression of this “Widersinn’. 

We have now passed from the field of natural to that of supernatural 
events, but the supernatural event itself, the crowning of the priest’s life-long 
self-denial by Providence, has an analogy in the natural sphere. I have argued 
elsewhere? that when Stifter in the “Vorrede’ to these stories contrasted small 
and constructive events (‘das Wachsen der Getreide’, etc.) with large and 
destructive events (‘[den] Blitz, welcher Hauser spaltet’), describing these 
events respectively as ‘small’ and ‘large’, and rejecting the latter, it was the 
destructive element rather than the mere matter of size, to which he objected. 
Stifter was in fact, as is very evident in these stories, not averse to using 
resounding natural phenomena, provided that the sensationalism of such 
events could be purged of the negative, destructive, or purely histrionic 
concomitants which he so much deprecated in Hebbel: “Das Grosse posaunet 
sich nicht aus, es ist bloss, und wirkt so’ (see the famous Hebbel-Brief to 
Buddeus, August 21st, 1847). Philosophically, Stifter was seeking a mode 
through which he could show the manifestation of the splendour of the 
cosmic law (‘das sanfte Gesetz’) without the occasion of this manifestation 
depriving the law of its dignity. Hence his objection in Hebbel to the 
histrionic masquerading as the moral (... “weil, was sich gross gibt, ohne 
es zu sein, anmassend ist’). In the world of nature, whether human or non- 
human, such an event may retain its splendour without losing its roots in the 
constructive cosmic law in one of two ways. Either it may be shown as the 
flowering of a series of small, unsensational events or processes, and of this 
the cereus peruvianus of the “‘Nachsommer’, the cactus which flowers at 
remote intervals of time, is the most striking type. Or it must be shown to be 
an apparent catastrophe, but a real blessing, and of this the electric storm in 
Abdias, in one of its aspects, and in general all violent natural upheavals in 
Stifter, are the regular type. For the réle allotted to these storms in the 
stories, whether it is an empirical rdle (the causing of a bumper harvest in 
the following year), or a symbolical and transcendental one (good out of 
evil, human unity emerging from the experience of danger), shows them to 
be in the service of a transcendental good and a purposive direction of cosmic 
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affairs. The thunderstorm in Kalkstein combines both of these approaches. 
As an atmospherical phenomenon, it is the culmination, the sudden flowering 
of a large number of imperceptible changes, and a source of refreshment to 
nature and to man ($45); in the transcendental order, it is the evil out of 
which comes the pre-eminent good which is the priest’s life, death and 
ultimate achievement. But this life and ultimate achievement is itself also 
the exact parallel in the spiritual order to the flowering of the cereus peruvianus 
in the natural order; this is quite clear if we consider that this priest has 
achieved just that which Viktor’s uncle in Der Hagestolz sadly realizes he has 
not achieved, when he says to his nephew: ‘Ich sage dir ja, dass die Hingabe 
seiner selbst ftir andere — selber in den Tod—... gerade nichts anders ist 
als das stirkste Aufplatzen der Blume des eigenen Lebens’ (383). We have 
therefore a most subtle series of correspondences, culminating in the equation 
of the cereus peruvianus symbol with, in the natural sphere, the storm, and 
in the spiritual sphere the priest’s life and death. Can we withdraw the 
common term and equate the storm with his life and death? 

Let us consider further these two physical aspects of the storm already 
mentioned. They are in fact two sides of the same quality: a cyclic action 
combining a resplendent culmination of a series of subtle changes with an 
effect of rebirth or of refreshment at the point of culmination. The cyclic 
action by which storms occur is based on the interaction between the heat 
of the sun’s rays and the limestone rocks, which are “besonders geeignet . . ., 
die Sonnenstrahlen cinzufangen’ (530), and in a magnificently sensitive 
description of the process (545) Stifter describes the storm as the culminating 
point at which the cycle starts again. To the scientific observer, and thus to 
the surveyor, this is a splendid manifestation of a natural law, since the more 
he penetrates into the precise economy of such storm-production, the more 
he may say with Stifter: “es erhob sich das Gesetz immer héher, die Wunder- 
barkeiten hérten auf, das Wunder nahm zu’ (“Vorrede’, 478). The fact and 
the manner of such interaction is for the contemplative person plain to see. 
The timing, however, the actual moment and circumstances of the breaking 
of the storm, remain mysterious for the scientist in spite of his book- 
knowledge of electrical events; only the priest, with his twenty-seven years 
of experience in scanning anxiously and lovingly the lineaments of this 
inscrutable sky, can foresee this. ‘Ich lerne das Wetter kennen, um eine 
Uberschwemmung vorausschen zu kénnen’, he says in his will (588). Here 
indeed the rdles are reversed; it is the surveyors knowledge which is 
abstract, unreal, inadequate, and the priest’s which is experienced and 
prudent. With this further indication of the analogy between the storm 
and the consummation of the priest’s efforts, we see the symbol again in its 
double context. The priest does indeed scan the sky anxiously and lovingly, 
for the symbol of the flow of water is both a danger to be apprehended 
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and anticipated, and in another aspect the consummation ardently to be 
desired. 

The second note of the storm, its réle as a bringer of refreshment, is 
dependent on the first, its cyclical nature, since it is the latter which effects 
that ‘Abwechslung von Regen und Sonnenschein . . . welche die Freude und 
das Gedeihen von Menschen, Tieren und Gewichsen ist’ (545). It is a 
genuine rebirth; both the limestone hills and the natural vegetation stand 
revealed as in a virginal state in their original range of colours, with a new 
vigour and natural desire for the sun, the source of all vigour (545). 

Applying these hints to the nature of the priest, we may therefore see the 
whole economy of storm-production and its immediate consequences as a 
symbol of the supernatural life of infused virtues. The limestone rocks are 
human nature when bared to its essential ascetic foundation, and have an 
inherent quality of attracting the heat of the divine rays, and, when they are 
raised to supernatural heat, will in the fullness of time be inundated with the 
water of grace, which both washes them clean and renews human nature in 
a spirit of purity. The symbol of the storm fuses, at the emotional peak of 
the story, the four strands of reality on which this story is consistently based: 
the association of external nature with human nature on the one hand, and 
the mysterious interaction within human nature of natural qualities and 
supernatural motives and events. Hence my initial assertion that it was 
possible to see the climax of the storm, the two deafening claps of thunder, 
as the manifestation of the sum of the priest’s life by the elements over his 
head. All sense of immediate and temporary inadequacy is absorbed in this 
ultimate apotheosis. 

If we consider the early development of the story, we see that Stifter has, 
as often, prepared the climax with great care in the opening. Very early we 
have a description of the Kar with its parsonage, church and school. The 
dwelling houses are scattered throughout the area, and are thus not imme- 
diately visible, so that Stifter may say “Diese drei einzigen Gebiude waren 
das ganze Kar’, and we know that the stage is set for a drama involving as 
chief actors the priest, the children and the divine influence. We are then 
immediately introduced to the actual scene of this drama: “Im Angesichte der 
Fenster des Pfarrhofes ging am Rande der Wiese die Zirder voriiber, und 
tiber den Fluss fiihrte ein hoher Steg . . . Dieses Bild des hohen Steges tiber 
den einsamen Fluss war nebst der Steingegend was einzige, das man von 
dem Pfarrhofe sehen konnte’ (532). What a change there is when we look 
through the same window with the priest and surveyor after the storm! 
‘Die grosse Wasserfliche glinzte unter den Strahlen der Sonne, sie machte zu 
dem Griin der Wiese und dem Grau der Steine den dritten stimmenden und 
schimmernden Klang, und der Steg stand abenteuerlich wie cine dunkle 
Linie tiber den silbernen Spiegel’. The ‘silberner Spiegel’ reminds us of his 
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youthful collecting of linen and silver, linen for its association with purity, 
and since, when spread out to dry, it becomes a reflection of the sky (there 
are important parallels in other stories, especially Abdias), and silver since his 
mother once referred to linen as ‘weisses Silber’ (there are notable parallels in 
Katzensilber). Thus green, grey and silver are the key-notes to this story: 
Nature, the ascetic life and the overshadowing of humanity by the divine 
influence. ‘...und der Steg stand abenteuerlich wie eine dunkle Linie 
liber den silbernen Spiegel’, we read on, like the symbol of the intangible 
nature of all human action, and especially of the mystery of man’s reaching 
out beyond his nature into the supernatural dimension. It is as if we were 
looking out past a still dark figure through the window on to a Romantic 
landscape. 

The theme of rebirth in its spiritual aspect has a threefold sense in this 
story. Primarily it is the secret of the supernatural life of the priest and his 
achieving of his life-long aim after death. Secondarily it is a rebirth of the 
community from indifference in respect of ‘das sanfte Gesetz’, expressed in 
their neglect of the danger to the children, and their ignorance of the saintly 
person among them. The thoughtlessness of the peasant, who even increased 
the danger by removing stones from the flooded meadows, is paralleled by 
the injustice of those who robbed the priest (554) and those who misjudged 
him (588). The rush to acquire parts of his property as relics and the flow 
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of contributions from all sides is sufficient comment on the washing away of | 


unconscious selfishness, as linen is washed, and the rebirth of the community 
and of individuals in a spirit of purity, caused by this most striking manifesta- 
tion of ‘das sanfte Gesetz’. The grave of the priest is marked, in the cemetery 
of the Kar, by the only cross there. “Es mag manchmal ein Gebet dabei 
verrichtet werden, und mancher wird mit einem Geftihle davor stehen, das 
dem Pfarrer nicht gewidmet worden ist, da er noch lebte’ (590). 

But, as a third aspect, rebirth in the spirit of “das sanfte Gesetz’ is also seen 
as a force of inspiration passed on through certain exceptional individuals. 
Thus in one person at least, rebirth takes on a more personal form. Attracted 
by the figure of the priest at first sight at the church festival in Schauendorf, 
the surveyor’s meeting with him many years later in the Kar was but the 
fulfilment of an inner necessity. By reason of subtle similarities between 
them, the surveyor’s persistent wrestling with the cartographic difficulties 
of the Kar and his increasing affection for the area becomes the symbol of 
his wrestling with the problem presented by the priest and his gradual 
understanding of the supernatural motives of this hidden life. His sleeping 
after the storm under the same roof in an adjoining room with the com- 
municating door open (543) is prefigured in the similar situation in the 
priest's youth between him and his tutor (565) and represents the full 
acceptance by the surveyor of the disciple relation. He becomes the instru- 
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ment of the revelation of the priest’s vocation to the people when he takes 
charge of a copy of the will. And finally, he accepts the priest’s spiritual 
heritage by acquiring his linen, the note of his purity, and his crucifix, the 
expression of his supernatural motives. 

We may conclude with some general comments. We may say that in 
Kalkstein Stifter is presenting the process by which the ‘sanftes Gesetz’ is 
vindicated and manifested by the imminent rejuvenation, in a spirit of 
Christian charity and in the light of Providence, of a traditional com- 
munity. It is, in short, the problem of any traditional community: 
how to retain vigour without on the one hand succumbing to a dead uni- 
formity, the heavy legacy of earlier generations in example, precept and 
accepted convention, or on the other hand reacting by a specious and 
irresponsible originality, a whimsical and wilful separation from those 
sources of strength from which alone spiritual renewal may come. At first 
sight the theme of rebirth seems to have little in common with the subject of 
other Bunte Steine stories, such as Granit and Bergkristall. But it is really only 
the obverse of the healing of a disorder caused in a community by some act in 
transgression of community custom or of ‘das sanfte Gesetz’. For all healing 
is in a sense rebirth. In these three stories the themes are interrelated by an 
intimate association of symbols held in common, while in Katzensilber, 
Turmalin and Bergmilch, while certain of the symbolical associations are 
present, internal blemishes of structure and the gradual preponderance of 
rational, pedagogic aims in Stifter’s mind prevent any more intimate fusion 
of theme and symbol. The interpretation of Kalkstein and Bergkristall along 
symbolical lines confirms the traditional critical view that these are among 
the finest examples of Stifter’s art. 


NOTES 


1 Page references to the text of Kalkstein and of the ‘Vorrede’ to the Bunte Steine are to the easily 
accessible Insel-Verlag edition of the Erzahlungen. 

References to Der Arme Spielmann and Placidus Hall appear in most critical works, see especially G. 
Wilhelm’s introductions in Stifters Werke, Bongs-Klassiker-Ausgaben, Berlin, n.d. The unpractical priest 
is also a generally held opinion, see especially: E. Lunding, Ad. Stifter, Copenhagen, 1946. The frustrated 
father-instinct is most prominent in: R. Miihlher, ‘Natur und Mensch in Stifter’s Bunten Steinen’, Dichtung 
und Volkstum, xl, 1939. For Nature in a destructive mood, see E. A. Blackall, Ad. Stifter, Cambridge, 1948. 
Stifter’s colour symbolism is now extensively dealt with in: P. Requadt, Das Sinnbild der Rosen in Stifters 
Dichtung, Mainz, Verlag der Akademie, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1952. See for Kalkstein especially, pp. 32 
and 38. 

2 Full theoretical arguments supporting the present approach and symbolical analyses of other Bunte 
Steine stories may be found in my further article: ‘Die Symbolik in Stifters Bunten Steinen’, to be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte. 

8 If the transcendental identity of disorder and the restoration of order, in the symbol, were not clear 
from the story itself, we might infer it from Stifter’s symbolism in other stories, especially Granit and 
Bergkristall. Thus in Granit the column of smoke unites the anti-social intention of the pitch-burner and 
the expiating action of his son, while in Bergkristall the boots made by the proud cobbler and the rock 
refuge in which his children expiate his hybris are symbolically identical. The situation is even more 
complicated, but on exactly the same lines, in Katzensilber. See my further article (above). 
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Wl 
Im achten Hauptstiick von Jenseits von Gut und Bose gibt Nietzsche seine ele 
beriihmte Charakteristik von Wagners Ouvertiire zu den Meistersingern: | Rc 
‘Das ist eine...schwere und spite Kunst, welche den Stolz hat, zwei | wi 
Jahrhunderte Musik als noch lebendig vorauszusetzen ... ein Geflirr von un 
gelehrten und ehrwiirdigen Kostbarkeiten und Spitzen . . .cine gewisse | Gl 
deutsche M Michtigkeit und Uberfiille der Seele, welche keine Furcht hat, sich | (K 
unter die Raffinements des Verfalls zu verstecken...; ein rechtes echtes das 
Wahrzeichen der deutschen Seele, die zugleich jung und veraltet, tibermiirbe | | 
und reich noch an Zukunft ist . . .’, eine Charakterisierung, die wir Wort fiir ) Ne 
Wort auf Thomas Manns grosse Kunstwerke, besonders auf den Zauberberg (D 
und Doktor Faustus anwenden diirfen. Schopenhauer, Nietzsche und Wagner me 
waren ftir ihn Urerlebnisse, und er wird nicht miide, den ironisch g geliebten riil 
Lehrmeistern, die in seinen Romanen gegenwirtig sind, in Essays und Ge 
Monographien seinen Dank abzustatten. Schon 1934 wies Professor 
Peacock in seiner Arbeit tiber Das Leitmotiv bei Thomas Mann auf die be- 
wusste Ubertragung von Wagners Technik des Leitmotivs auf das Wort- 
kunstwerk bei Th. Mann hin und zitierte (Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, 
S.414): “Mit Neid empfindet man hier . . . welche Méglichkeiten der Verein- 
heitlichung und der geistreich oder innig-sinnigen Vertiefung die Wagnerisch- | Ol 
motivische Kunstarbeit gewahrt’, und (Rede und Antwort, S.360): aus 
.und friih habe ich bekannt, dass Wagners Werke . . . mich immer aufs Tic 
neue mit einer neidisch-verliebten Sehnsucht erfiillten, wenigstens im kleinen | Wi 
und leisen, auch dergleichen zu machen’, Wahrscheinlich spricht Thomas Fes 
Mann an beiden Stellen nicht nur vom Leitmotiv, das man als Selbstzitat Sac 
innerhalb desselben Werkes definieren k6nnte, sondern auch vom Zitat als Be: 
solchem: von wértlichen Zitaten dlterer Meister, Variationen iiber ein | feg 
gegebenes Thema, und von blossen Anklingen an andre eigene Werke oder | (D 
solche seiner Lehrmeister. dar 
Bei so reich gewirkten Teppichen wie Thomas Manns mythologischen | _ tier 
und geistesgeschichtlichen Romanen miissen wir des Dichters Leitmotive vol 
von den eingewebten Zitaten unterscheiden. Thomas Manns Romanwerk | mit 
setzt 200 Jahre deutscher Dichtung und deutscher Geistesgeschichte als | mi 
lebendig voraus. Die Leitmotive dienen der ‘Vereinheitlichung’; die | als. 
‘geistreich oder innig-sinnige Vertiefung’ wird ebenso oft durch Zitate | wa: 
erreicht. Solchen Anklingen geht Thomas Mann in seiner Analyse von | tun 


Tristan und Isolde (Adel des Geistes, Stockholm, 1945, S.440 ff) feinhérig = Zei 
nach: ‘die Herkunft, den Gefiihls- und Gedankengrund des Tristanwerkes’ | ery 
findet er bei Novalis, in Schlegels Lucinde und in Schopenhauers Philosophie. | — den 
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Kein Forscher k6nnte mit grésserem Jubel seinen ‘literarhistorischen Fund’ — 
des Dichters Entdeckung der Parallele zwischen Lucindes und Julius’ Liebes- 
dialog und dem Liebestod in Wagners Oper — verkiinden. Warum sollten 
wir nicht in seinen Fusstapfen folgen und noch sorgfiltiger als zuvor seine 
eigenen Werke auf ihren ‘Geftihls- und Gedankengrund’ hin abhorchen: 
Romane wie Lotte in Weimar und Doktor Faustus oder Kapiteltiberschriften 
wie Walpurgisnacht im Zauberberg weisen ausdriicklich darauf hin, dass es sich 
um Variationen eines wohlbekannten Themas handelt. Ein dhnliches 
Glasperlenspiel ist Hermann Hesses Betrachtung Zarathustras Wiederkehr 
(Krieg und Frieden, Ziirich, 1946) aus dem Jahre 1919, und es ist kein Zufall, 
dass beide Nobelpreistriger auf Nietzsches Wortmusik zuriickgreifen. 

Die bezauberndste Gestalt, die Thomas Mann je geschaffen, das Kind 
Nepomuk im Doktor Faustus, hat sich wohl nicht umsonst Echo genannt 
(Dr. Faustus, $.729), klingen doch in seiner Sprache und in seinen Gebeten 
mehr als 700 Jahre deutscher Vergangenheit nach; ich weise nur auf das 
rtihrende, an Hartmann von Aues Der arme Heinrich (z.26-28) anklingende 
Gebet hin: 

Merkt, swer ftir den andern bitt’ 
Sich selber léset er damit. 
Echo bitt’ fiir die ganze Welt, 
Dass Gott auch ihn in Armen hilt. 
(Doktor Faustus, $.745) 


Obgleich der Doktor Faustus im Sinne humanistischer Beredsamkeit ein 
ausftihrliches Werk ist, wird durch solche Zitate doch noch eine ganz andere 
Tiefendimension spiirbar. Wie Wagner in der “Meistersingerkomédie’ in 
Wort und Musik sein Tristanwerk zitiert (III. Akt, 4) und in dem heitern 
Festspiel mit ein paar Takten die tragisch-entsagungsvolle Tiefe von Hans 
Sachs’ Charakter verrat, so wissen die Leser des Zauberbergs, was ftir eine 
Bewandtnis es mit dem karnevalistischen Du hat, dessen sich Rudi Schwerdt- 
fezer mit ahnungsloser Zudringlichkeit Leverkiihn gegeniiber bedient 
(Doktor Faustus, $.323). Der Humanist Settembrini weist Hans Castorp 
darauf hin, dass es ‘um eines ungesitteten Reizes willen’ im Karneval akzep- 
tiert ist: ‘Das “‘Du’’ unter Fremden, das heisst unter Personen, die einander 
von Rechtes wegen “‘Sie’’ nennen, ist eine widerwartige Wildheit, ein Spiel 
mit dem Urstande .. .” (Zauberberg, I, 498). Ganz so treuherzig und mittel- 
missig wie Schwerdtfeger ist Hans Castorp nicht, denn er ist totenbleich, 
als er Clawdia Chauchat zum ersten Mal ‘Du’ nennt, und er weiss sehr wohl, 
was es heisst ‘de se laisser dépérir’. Wenn wir uns nun noch an die Bedeu- 
tung dieses ‘Du’ ftir Mynheer Peeperkorn erinnern, so scheinen uns Serenus 
Zeitbloms Ausftihrungen flacher und farbloser als die durch das Zitat 
erweckte Ahnung: ein Triumph von Thomas Manns ironischer Kunst, 
denn Zeitblom muss ja mehr sagen als er versteht. 
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Professor H. J. Weigands Buch tiber den Zauberberg, die ‘griindlichste 
kritische Studie, die tiberhaupt diesem Roman gewidmet worden ist’ (Thomas 
Manns Vorwort zu Zauberberg, Stockholm, 1946) ist auch in bezug auf den 
Zusammenhang der Leitmotive und die Herkunft vieler Zitate das auf- 
schlussreichste und exakteste. Ohne vollstandig sein zu wollen, gibt es dem 
Wanderer durch den Zauberberg einen Ariadnefaden an die Hand, und so 
angeleitet fallen uns noch manche kleinere und gréssere Muster im Riesen- 
teppich auf. In Anmerkung 6 zu dem Kapitel Substance and Exposure sagt 
Professor Weigand: 

When we are introduced, towards the end of volume II, to the . . . favorites 
of Hans Castorp’s . . . repertoire of phonograph records — Aida, L’aprés-midi 
d’un Faune, Carmen, Valentin’s Prayer, and Der Lindenbaum, we may wonder 
on what basis they are selected . . . they are felt by Hans Castorp as supreme 
expressions of one or more of his four “Urerlebnisse’. Aida and Carmen 


each embody all four (d.h. Dauer, Tod, Freiheit und Eros). 


Mit Hans Castorps Vorlicbe fiir diese beiden Opern brauchen wir aber 
nicht erst bekannt gemacht zu werden; davon wissen wir schon, ehe wir den 
zweiten Band aufschlagen. Im 5. Kapitel des I. Bandes (S. 293) verspricht 
sich der junge Mann im Gesprach mit Settembrini: *... Sie... machten 
Hofrat Behrens zum H6llenrichter ...Rhadames...Nein, warten Sie, 
das ist etwas anderes...’ Settembrini hatte ihn Rhadamanthys genannt, 
aber Rhadames ist der jugendliche Held von Verdis Oper, der mit seiner 
Gelicbten zusammen Iebendig begraben wird, und ein Blick aus Frau 
Chauchats Pribislav-Augen hat Hans Castorp bereits ‘in tiefster Seele ver- 
wirrt und entsetzt’ ($.264). Ein paar Tage spiter ist er ‘geblendet von 
vernunftloser Freude im Besitz des Grusses, des Wortes, des Lichelns’ 
dieser Dame; er schlagt seinem Vetter auf die Schulter und sagt: *. . . Nachher 
wollen wir zum Kurhaus hinunter, da machen sie wahrscheinlich Musik . . . 
Vielleicht spielen sie “‘Hier an dem Herzen treu geborgen, die Blume, sich, 
von jenem Morgen” aus “Carmen” .. .’ (S.356). 

Der Zusammenhang zwischen dem Zauberberg und Goethes Faust 


scheint mir inniger und wortlicher als bisher festgestellt oder betont. Zwar | 


weist der beste Interpret, der Dichter selbst, in der Einftihrung in den 

Zauberberg (Z. 1, S. XVI) darauf hin: *“‘Diese sehr ernsten Scherze’’, so 

spricht Goethe einmal von seinem “‘Faust’’, und es ist die Definition aller 

Kunst, auch des Zauberbergs’.’ Er wird deutlicher, wenn er dem Verfasser 
g 

von The Quester Legend seine Anerkennung ausspricht: dieser ‘stellt den 


‘Magic Mountain” ...in eine grosse Tradition hinein ...; er subsumiert | 


ihn einem Typus von Dichtung, den er “‘the Quester Legend”’ nennt . . . Seine 
beriihmteste deutsche Erscheinungsform ist Goethes Faust’. Was Th. 
Mann weiter iiber den Quester sagt, ‘der Himmel und HGlle durchstreift, . . . 
und einen Pakt macht mit dem Geheimnis, mit der Krankheit, dem Bésen, 
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dem Tode . . . auf der Suche nach dem ‘Gral’, will sagen nach dem Hdéchsten, 
nach Wissen, Erkenntnis, Einweihung, nach dem Stein der Weisen...’, 
das passt besser noch auf Faust und Castorp als auf Gawain und Perceval. 
Grosse Parallelen waren etwa: Faust macht einen Pakt mit dem Teufel, der 
‘ein Teil ist von jener Kraft, die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute schafft’, 
so wie Hans Castorp mit Krankheit und Tod paktiert, die ihm zur Steigerun g 
dienen und die er doch iiberwindet. So heisst es bei Weigand (S.47): 
‘Hans Castorp’s surrendering to disease has the same symbolic significance 
as Faust’s concluding his pact with the devil’. Fiir Faust wird die Zeit 
zuriickgeschraubt: er wird verjiingt; Hans Castorp wird hermetisch abge- 
schlossen, die Zeit scheint ftir ihn stillzustehen. In beiden Werken ist die 
Walpurgisnacht die Peripetie, der Tief- und Wendepunkt zwischen dem 
‘I. Teil, in der Dumpfheit Leidenschaft’ und dem II. Teil: “Genuss mit 
Bewusstsein’ (Goethes Entwiirfe zu Faust). Weigand sagt: “Volumes one 
and two stand in the relation of passion to control, abandonment to restraint, 
adventure to responsibility’ (S.49). Im ersten Teil ist Hans Castorp von 
seiner Leidenschaft tiberwAltigt, er wird totenbleich, muss sein Kinn stiitzen, 
wenn er Clawdia geneniibertritt; Behrens und Joachim schaimen sich fiir ihn 
wegen seiner zusammenhanglosen Reden tiber Clawdias Portrait. Man 
vergleiche damit die souverine Beherrschung seines Verhiltnisses zu 
Clawdia und Peeperkorn (Carmens Riickkehr mit dem Torero) im II. Teil, 
und die langen Reden, in denen er selbstindig seinen Lehrmeistern gegentiber 
seinen Standpunkt vertritt. Der Ort der Walpurgisnacht ist der Blocksberg, 
oft “Zauberberg’ genannt (Grimm, Wéorterbuch). Dem Abstieg Fausts zu 
den Miittern, der ihn zu der Vision des griechischen Schénheitsideals 
befahigt, entspricht Hans Castorps Anbinden mit den Elementen und sein 
‘Ausflug’ im Kapitel ‘Schnee’, wo auch vor ihm eine Vision von Hellas 
auftaucht, die aber von Nietzsches Begriffen des Apollinischen und Diony- 
sischen gewandelt ist. Der Abstieg zu den Miittern und das Anbinden mit 
den Elementen werden durch den Pakt mit Tod und Teufel erméglicht, 
aber die Kraft zu diesem Wagnis und zum siegreichen Auferstehen mit der 
Vision der Schénheit ist tiber den Pakt erhaben: der Held muss Tod und 
Teufel den Ausflug ins Ungeheure geradezu ablisten; er muss allein hinab- 
steigen, und was er erkimpft, riistet ihn mit der Macht aus, die paktbedingte 
Abhingigkeit zu tiberwinden. Wie im Faust folgt auf diese Vision ein 
Abstieg in Zerstreuung und Stumpfsinn. Am Schluss in beiden Werken ein 
Aufgehen oder Aufgehenwollen des Individuums in der Sorge, im Opfer 
um das Gemeinwohl. Der Held begibt sich in Gefahr und kommt nicht 
darin um. Er ist oft nahe daran, Tod und Teufel zu verfallen, und doch war 
dieses Anbinden mit der Gefahr die Bedingung héheren Menschentums. 
Die gefahrliche Belehrung ist hinter einem Vexierspiel von ‘sehr ernsten 
Scherzen’ und ‘erotisch verschlagener Ironie’ versteckt. 


D 
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Da heisst es gleich anfangs in dem Schnee-Kapitel: *. . . das war zu wenig 
fiir das Gemiit von Leuten, . . . die innerlich auf einen Pakt pochten, welcher 
ihnen gegen Verzicht auf die Freuden und Plagen des Flachland-Menschen- 
tums ein zwar lebloses, aber... vergniigliches Leben verbriefte — sorglos 
bis zur Aufhebung der Zeit . . .’ (Zauberberg, Il, 190) Vor dem Abstieg zu den 
Miittern wird hier wie dort angedeutet, dass nicht nur der Held, sondern die 
ganze ihn umgebende Gesellschaft, sich des Paktierens schuldig macht: der 
kaiserliche Hof um den plutonischen Kaiser und die Patienten unter der 
Herrschaft von Rhadamantys. Settembrini, dem an viclen Stellen, so in den 
Kapiteln “Satana’ und “Walpurgisnacht’ (vgl. Weigand, op. cit. S.162) 
scherzhafterweise die Rolle des Mephisto zugeteilt wird, begleitet ihn bis zur 
Abfahrtsstelle, darf aber nicht mit ihm fahren, so wenig wie Mephisto Faust 
zu den Miittern begleiten kann. Settembrinis Begeisterung iiber Hans 
Castorps Wagemut und seine Zuversicht, dass er es mit einem Menschen zu 
tun hat, der so viel wagen darf (197), entspricht etwa Mephistos Worten: ‘Ich 
riihme dich, eh’ du dich von mir trennst, und sehe wohl, dass du den Teufel 
kennst’ (Faust II, v. 1644); trotz seiner friiheren Warnung: ‘Greifst in ein 
fremdestes Bereich’ (v. 1583) — “Géttinnen thronen hehr in Einsamkeit,/um 
sie kein Ort, noch weniger eine Zeit.’ Auf Fausts Frage: “Wohin der Weg?’ 
antwortet Mephisto: ‘Kein Weg! Ins Unbetretene, nicht zu Betretende; 
ein Weg ins Unerbetene ... Von Einsamkeiten wirst umhergetrieben .. . 
(v.1607-15). Vor Hans Castorp tut sich ‘Unzuginglichkeit’ auf. “Sie umgab 
ihn mit ... einer Einsamkeit, die das Herz mit Empfindungen des mensch- 
lich- Wildfremden und Kritischen beriihrte’. “Die Stille... war unbedingt..., 
eine wattierte Lautlosigkeit, unbekannt, nie vernommen ... Auf einen 
Augenblick klingt eine spitere, cellomissige Musik an, Theodor Storms 
Gedicht “Die graue Stadt’: ‘Da war kein Windhauch, der die Biume auch 
nur aufs leiseste geriihrt hatte, kein Rauschen, nicht eine Vogelstimme’ (Es 
rauscht kein Wald, es schligt im Mai kein Vogel ohn’ Unterlass ...). “Es 
war das Urschweigen, das Hans Castorp belauschte . . . den Kopf zur Schulter 
gencigt, mit offenem Mund’, die Haltung, die er ‘einer lingst vergangenen 
Zeit’ (Faust IT, v. 1618) gegeniiber einzunehmen pflegt (Zauberberg, Il, S. 
200). “Auf eine nicht geheuere . .. Weise’ duldet diese Welt sein Eindringen. 
Das Nichts, das dem Helden bevorsteht, wird mit der Grenzenlosigkeit des 
Ozeans verglichen als mit etwas minder Gefahrlichem: 


Und hiattest du den Ozean durchschwommen, das Grenzenlose dort geschaut, 
So sihst du dort doch Well’ auf Welle kommen, 

Selbst wenn es dir vorm Untergange graut. Du sahst doch etwas... 

Nichts wirst du sehn in ewig leerer Ferne, 

Den Schritt nicht héren, den du tust, 

Nichts Festes finden, wo du ruhst. 


Das Meer hat auch Hans Castorp die Bertthrung mit Miachten gelehrt, “deren 
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volle Umarmung vernichtend sein wiirde’. “Was er aber nicht gekannt hatte, 
war die Neigung ..., sich so weit ins Ungeheuerliche vorzuwagen, . . . bis 
der Verkehr das Kritische streifte und kaum noch beliebig Grenzen zu setzen 
waren... (201). Zwar ‘wenn es ihm nicht geheuer war .. . nun, so hatte 
er vom nicht Geheueren lingst hier oben mit Geist und Sinn gekostet.’ So 
tréstet Mephisto Faust: “Bist du beschrinkt, dass neues Wort dich stért? .. . 
dich stére nichts, wie es auch weiter klinge, schon langst gewohnt der 
wunderbarsten Dinge’ (v. 1655). Wahrend Hans Castorp sich gegen ‘das 
dunstige Nichts’ emporschiebt, erinnert er sich an seine erste Initiation, als er 
‘im Laboratorium’ — ‘man wusste nicht, war man in ... einer Dunkel- 
kammer oder einer Erfinderwerkstatt und technischen Hexenoffizin’ — ‘in 
sein eigenes Grab’ sah (Zauberberg, 1, S. 324): *... dies Herzmuskelorgan, 
dessen tierische Gestalt und dessen Art zu schlagen er unter den knatternden 
Blitzen der Durchleuchtungskammer, frevelhafterweise vielleicht, belauscht 
hatte’ (Zauberberg, II, S. 203). Damals hatte Hofrat Behrens gesagt: “Die 
BeschwG6rung beginnt’, und: ‘Sehen Sie, Jiingling?’ In dem Laboratorium 
aber war ‘das Tageslicht abgesperrt’. “Lange Blitze fuhren knisternd die 
Wand entlang. Irgendwo blickte ein rotes Licht ... und eine Phiole ... 
fiillte sich griin.’, Damals sah er Joachims “Grabesgestalt und Totenbein’, und 
wir erinnerten uns an Fausts Eingangsmonolog in seinem Laboratorium und 
an die Beschwérung des Erdgeists beim Zucken roter Strahlen. 

Hans lisst sich ein paar Schneeflocken auf den Armel fallen. Er weiss, was 
fiir eine Bewandtnis es mit diesem Puderweiss hat: *... es waren Myriaden 
im Erstarren zu ebenmissiger Vielfalt kristallisch zusammengeschossener 
Wassertcilchen ... und unter den Myriaden von Zaubersternchen in ihrer 
untersichtigen, dem Menschenauge nicht zugedachten, heimlichen Klein- 
pracht war nicht eins dem andern gleich; eine endlose Erfindungslust in der 
Abwandlung und Ausgestaltung eines und immer desselben Grundschemas 
... herrschte da; aber in sich selbst war jedes . . . von eisiger Regelmiassigkeit 
...; dem Leben schauderte vor der genauen Richtigkeit.’ (Zauberberg, Il, 
p. 206.) Schaudernd wiederholt Faust: ‘Den Miittern!’, rafft sich aber dann 
zusammen und spricht: 

Doch im Erstarren such’ ich nicht mein Heil, 

Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Teil; 

Wie auch die Welt ihm das Gefiihl verteure, 

Ergriffen, fiihlt er tief das Ungeheure. 

(Faust II, v. 1659 ff ) 

Mephistopheles bereitet Faust vor auf das, was er sehen wird: ‘Gestaltung, 
Umgestaltung, des ewigen Sinnes ewige Unterhaltung ... Sie sehn dich 
nicht, denn Schemen sehn sie nur. Da fass ein Herz, denn die Gefahr ist 
gross... (v. 1675). Mikroskop und Réntgenstrahlen haben den modernen 
Forschungsreisenden in Ideen der Natur eingeweiht, die der kiihne Magier 
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bei den Miittern sucht, in einen dem Menschenauge nicht zugedachten, 
fremdesten Bereich. In diesem Sinne heisst es von Jonathan Leverkthn, ‘er 
habe wollen “‘die elementa spekulieren”.’ (Dr. Faustus, $.24.) 

‘Es war das Nichts, das weisse, wirbelnde Nichts, worein er blickte, wenn 
er sich zwang zu sehen. Und nur zuweilen tauchten gespenstische Schatten 
der Erscheinungswelt darin auf...’ (Zauberberg, II, S.210). Faust antwortet 
auf Mephistopheles’ Drohung mit dem Nichts: 


Nur immer zu! wir wollen es ergriinden, 
In deinem Nichts hoff ich das All’ zu finden. 
(Faust IT, v. 1646 ff) 


Dementsprechend heisst es im Schnee-Kapitel: “Was in Hans Castorps Seele 
vorging, war nur mit einem Wort zu bezeichnen: Herausforderung’, und dem 
faustischen “Nur immer zu!’ entspricht sein “Ach was!’ und ‘enum denn an’ 
‘von ... Verweigerung kluger Vorsicht’. (Zauberberg, Il, $.208) Das Wort 
‘Erscheinungswelt’ aus dem Bereich der idealistischen, besonders der 
platonischen Philosophie, weist zuriick auf die “Miitter’, die manchen Inter- 
preten (beispielsweise Witkowski) zufolge, der platonischen Ideenwelt 
entsprechen. Erschépft von dem Schneesturm génnt sich Hans Castorp 
unter dem Dach eines Schuppens etwas Ruhe. Nach langem Kampf gegen 
den verftihrerischen Kaltetod atmet er im halben Traum in einer idealen 
Landschaft auf: “Ah, das lebendige Klima der Lebendigen!’ Fausts erste 
Worte, als er nach Qual und Schuld aus langem Schlaf erwacht, sind: “Des 
Lebens Pulse schlagen frisch lebendig .. .’ (Faust IT, v.68). Wie der von der 
Natur erquickte Faust befindet sich Hans Castorp in einer ‘anmutigen 
Gegend’, von ‘balsamierter Luft’ (Zauberberg, I, 221) erfrischt, “die Luft war 
voller Vogellaut’; Faust: “Der Wald ertént von tausendstimmigem Leben’, — 
‘Ein Regenbogen spannte sich seitwarts tiber die Landschaft ... feucht 
schimmernd mit allen seinen Farben . . .’ — Faust: “Auch Farb’ an Farbe klirt 
sich los vom Grunde ...’; “Allein wie herrlich, diesem Sturm erspriessend, 
wolbt sich des bunten Bogens Wechseldauer ...’ Wie Faust wird Hans 
Castorp von einem Zuviel an Glanz in dieser Landschaft iiberwaltigt; vor 
dem Flammentibermass der Sonne steht der Augenmensch Faust geblendet. 
Hans Castorp greift synisthetisch zum Vergleich mit der Musik, ‘th er das 
Ausserste, fast nicht mehr ertragliche visuelle Entziicken erlebt: der italien- 
ische Tenor hatte einen hohen Ton gehalten, der ‘sich immer strahlender 
erhellt . .. Schleier auf Schleier war gleichsam davon abgesunken — ein 
letzter noch, der nun denn doch ... das dusserste und reinste Licht enthiillt 
hatte, und dann ein aller- und dann ein unwahrscheinlich aberletzter, be- 
freiend einen solchen Uberschwang von Glanz...’ (Zauberberg, Il, $.222). 
Entsprechend dem Rhythmuswechsel im Faust von htipfenden Knittelversen 
zu feierlich jambischen vier- und fiinfhebigen Rhythmen bei der Anrufung 
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der Miitter und der pantheistischen Naturhymne am Anfang des II. Teils, 
leitet im Zauberberg ein Prosagedicht feierlich getragen in heitern Assonanzen 
von a, ei und i die Vision von Hellas ein: “Bliue schwamm ... Die blanken 
Regenschleier sanken: da lag das Meer — ein Meer, das Siidmeer war, das 
tief- tief- blau, von Silberlichtern blitzend, eine wunderschéne Bucht ...’ 
(S.223). Der Held, heisst es, hatte “Neapel, Sizilien etwa oder Griechenland, 
niemals erreicht. Dennoch erinnerte er sich.’ So verschieden auch Hans 
Castorps Erinnerung und Vision des Griechentums von der faustischen ist — 
vor allem in bezug auf den tragisch dionysischen Hintergrund der klassischen 
Schénheitswelt, wie ihn Nietzsche aufgedeckt hatte (doch steht Phorkyas 
neben Helena) — er k6nnte mit Faust ausrufen: ‘Mein Schreckensgang bringt 
seligsten Gewinn.’ Auch er wird sich nie ‘zuriickgewohnen’, seine Schau 
hat ihn ftir immer der “Liebe und Giite’ gwonnen und ihn den Sinn des 
Lebens ahnen lassen. Ausserhalb des Zauberbergs, in der Einleitung zum 
Roman und in dem Vortrag Uber Goethes ‘Faust’, geht Th. Mann auf diesen 
Bezichungsreichtum im Einzelnen nicht ein, denn diese Vorlesungen waren 
als Einfitihrung ftir die amerikanische akademische Jugend entstanden. Die 
weitere Belehrung erfolgt erst in Faust IT und Zauberberg I, Auf dem Wege 
von aussen nach innen finden wir Belege fiir einen Zusammenhang, der dem 
Mythologen aus dem Wesen des Mythos offenbar wird. In einem Brief an 
Thomas Mann sagt Kerenyi, er sei noch nicht fertig mit dem Jungen Joseph, 
‘ebenso wie man mit Faust IT nie ‘fertig’ wird. Das hangt ... mit der 
hermetischen Natur dieses Werkes zusammen. Hermetisch war schon die 
Situation des “Bildungsreisenden’ Hans Castorp, insofern dieser ein auf den 
Fiihrer im “Hades’ und aus dem ‘Hades’ Angewiesener war. Und nicht 
umsonst ist mir auch Faust IT hier eingefallen: es ist ein hermetischer Weg 
der zu den ‘Miittern’, in die klassische Walpurgisnacht, . . . iiberall hin, wo 
es dort heidnisch und zugleich deutsch ist...’ (K. Kerenyi, Romandichtung 
und Mythologie, Ziirich, 1945, S.35). 

Die Interpretation des Romans wird natiirlich erleichtert, wenn wir das 
Zitat als solches erkennen und uns an seinen Geftihlshintergrund erinnern. In 
dem Abschnitt “Von den beiden Grossvitern und der Kahnfahrt im Zwielicht 
(Zauberberg, 1, S.234) halt Settembrini Hans Castorp eine hinreissende Rede 
liber die liberale Politik des Westens: ‘... denn Europa war das Land der 
Rebellion, der Kritik ... Doch . . . noch grosse und edelmiitige Anstrengun- 
gen waren zu machen, bis nur erst der Tag kam, wo auch in den Lindern 
unseres Erdteils ... die Monarchien und Religionen zusammenstiirzen 
wiirden. Aber dieser Tag werde kommen, sagte Settembrini und lichelte 
fein unter seinem Schnurrbart, — er werde, wenn nicht auf Taubenftissen, 
so auf Adlersschwingen kommen und anbrechen als die Morgenréte der 
allzemeinen Voélkerverbriiderung .. .’, Worte, die Hans Castorp in seinem 
Gedichtnis bewahrt und in dem grossen Streitgesprich zwischen Naphta 
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und Settembrini (Zauberberg, II, $.57) zu des Humanisten grésster Verlegen- 
heit w6rtlich wiederholt. J. Graefe (Uber den Zauberberg von Thomas Mann, 
Berlin, 1947, S.73) erklart: 
Settembrini selbst weiss sehr wohl, dass er dem ‘scharfen’ Naphta gegeniiber 
harmlos ist... Er glaubt im Innersten nicht an die “Taubenfiisse’, und 
‘Taube’ bee man in Gedanken an das erste Pfingsten interpretieren als ‘Geist’ 
oder als ‘Zunge’. 


Es handelt sich hier um ein Zitat aus einem einzigen Wort: Taubenfiisse. 





j 


| 


| 
' 


Weigand (S.163) weist in mehreren Fallen den Zusammenhang von | 


Settembrinis Ausse rungen mit Schriften des jungen Nie tzsche nach. Um ein 
Nictzsche-Zitat handelt es sich auch hier. in Die stillste Stunde (Also sprach 
Zarathustra) heisst es: 


Und ich antwortete: ‘Mir fehlt des L6wen Stimme zum Befehlen.’ Da 
sprach es wieder . 


Die stillsten Worte Sind es, welche den Sturm bringen. Gedanken, die mit | 


Taubenfiissen kommen, lenken die Welt. O Zarathustra, du sollst gehen als 
ein Schatten dessen, was kommen muss. . .’ 


Die Umgebung des Zitats: das Lacheln unter dem Schnurrbart (a la Nietzsche) 


und das Wort “Morgenréte’, der Titel eines Werkes von Nietzsche, hilft uns 
bei der Ortung. Um die Ankiindigung der unvermeidlichen Revolution 


handelt es sich in beiden Fallen, mag diese nun auf Taubenftissen oder auf 


Adlersschwingen kommen. 
Was ftir eine Bedeutung hat das Zitat? Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus 
(S.34) gibt uns einen Anhaltspunkt: 


Das Zitat als solches hat etwas spezifisch Musikalisches, ungeachtet des 


—— 


Se 


Mcechanischen, das ihm eignet, ausserdem aber ist es Wirklichkeit, die sich in | 


Fiktion verwandelt, Fiktion, die das Wirkliche absorbiert, eine eigentiimlich 
traumerische und reizvolle Vermischung der Sphiaren. 


Obgleich es sich hier um cine von der oben besprochenen verschiedene Art 
g Pp 


von Zitat handelt, namlich inhaltlich um ein Zitieren der Wirklichkeit (die | 


in den Dr. Faustus verwobene Biographie Nietzsches), und formal um das, 


was Thomas Mann mit ‘Montage-Prinzip’ bezeichnet (a. a. O.), so ist diese | 


Stelle doch auch in bezug auf friihere Werke aufschlussreich. Statt “Wirk- 
lichkeit’ brauchen wir nur ‘grosse deutsche Dichtung’ zu setzen, die in die 
musikalische Vermischung der Sphiren cingeht; und eine Fiktion, die 
Gocthes und Nietzsches Dichtung absorbiert und verwandelt, ist etwas ganz 
Anderes als das Werk cines Zieseles. ein Kuriosititenladen oder ledigllich 


Montage. Wenn cin Ironiker letztern Ausdruck von seinem eigenen Werk | 


braucht, so erinnert man sich an Wilhelm Buschs Verslein: “Die Selbstkritik 


hat viel ftir sich . . .”, und die andern Kritikiisse sollten nicht so leicht daraut 


herecinfallen. Von dem ‘Dreigestirn’ seiner Lehrmeister, die alle hoch- 
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, 


musikalisch waren, wurde das Zitat oft und gern humanistisch und musikal- 
isch gebraucht. Warum eigentlich: Was singt das Volk, was ist die Mah- 
nung des Chors am Schluss der Meistersinger: 
Ehrt eure deutschen Meister, 
dann bannt ihr gute Geister; 
und gebt ihr ihrem Wirken Gunst, 
zerging in Dunst 
das Heil’ge Rém’sche Reich, 
uns bliebe gleich 
die heil’ge deutsche Kunst. 
Die bewusste Pflege der grossen Tradition — die Anwendung des Zitats ist 
einer ihrer Aspekte — hat etwas BeschwéGrendes und zugleich Pathetisches. 
Der Leser, der ZuhGrer wird in eine gemeinsame Welt michtiger Assozia- 
tionen hineinverzaubert, in ein Bereich, das Hofmannsthal meint in dem 
Essay ‘Das Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation’. Grosse Moralisten 
weisen die Enterbten, die nationale und religidse Bindung verloren, auf ein 
letztes Erbe hin, das uns vielleicht noch zu riihren und zu ergeifen vermag 
ein konservatives und romantisches Bestreben. Darum liebt Zeitblom 
Brentanos Zeilen: 
Alles ist freundlich wohlwollend verbunden, 
bietet sich trauernd und tréstend die Hand, 
sind durch die Nachte Lichter gewunden, 
alles ist ewig im Innern verwandt. 
Das nennt er Musik, ‘dieses verwandelnd-verwandt ineinander Verwoben- 
und Verschlungensein aller Dinge’ (Dr. Faustus, $.291). ‘Fixsterne’ nennt 
Schopenhauer die warhaft grossen Werke. Mit Zitaten mahnen und be- 
schw6ren humanistische Pidagogen, nicht nur Settembrini und Zeitblom, 
und konservative Romantiker in ihren im Schillerschen Sinne elegischen und 
satirischen Reden und Werken: Hermat.:: Hesse (Zarathustras Wiederkehr; 
die Begegnung mit Gocthe im Steppenwolf, Erstausgabe, $.112) und Ernst 
Jiinger (Auf den Marmorklippen); in Engl and T. S. Eliot, dessen Anliegen die 
Rettung des duiatidy-cmentioden Erbes ist, und Edith Sitwell (z.B. das 
erereifende Zitat aus Marlowes Faustus in dem Gedicht Still falls the a 
Hicrhin gehért auch die Vorliebe ftir das Zitat als Buch titel, z. B. Aldous 
Huxleys Do What You Will, Eyeless in Gaza, und Ape and Essence. 
Uber dic entsprechende Haltung des Lesers sagt Hofmannsthal in dem 
Vortrag Der Dichter und diese Zeit eimiges aus: 
Ich sehe beinahe als die Geste unserer Zeit den Menschen mit dem Buch in der 
Hand, wie der kniende Mensch mit gefalteten Handen die Geste einer anderen 
Zeit war... Sie suchen in den Biichern, was sie einst vor den rauchenden 
Altiren suchten, einst in dimmernden nach oben gerissenen Kirchen. 


(Prosa II, S.274 fF) 
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Das Zitat “blesses him that gives and him that takes’: wie ein Wegweiser in 
den Hintergrund erhellt es das Werk des Zitierenden, ist aber zugleich ‘eine 
Feier des Gedankens und Gedenkens’ (Adel des Geistes, $.495) und ein Beweis 
fiir Brunetiéres Ausspruch ‘Ce qu'il y a de plus vivant dans le présent, c’est le 
pass¢’. Die Meisterwerke reden nur zu dem “verwandten, ihnen gewachsenen 
Geist’; ‘Nur er besitzt das Zauberwort, wodurch die in solche Werke gebann- 
ten Geister rege werden und sich zeigen’ (Schopenhauer, Uber Lesen und 
Biicher, Inselbuch N.138). Hans Castorp nennt ‘hermetisch’ ‘ein richtiges 
Zauberwort mit unbestimmt weitlaufigen Assoziationen’ (Zauberberg, Il, S. 
258). Thomas Manns Feingefiihl ftir Verwandtschaft ordnet jedem grésseren 
Werk bestimmte Komplexe von Zitaten aus homogenen Dichtungen zu: 
dem Zauberberg Goethes Faust, dem Zyklus Die Geschichten Jaakobs Aus- 
spriiche Goethes aus den Gesprichen mit Eckermann, dem Doktor Faustus das 
alte Faustbuch mit dem tragischen Ausgang. 

Oft haben Thomas Manns Zitate eine ahnliche Wirkung wie seine Ironie: 
er nimmt uns beiseite, fliistert uns etwas zu, schenkt, uns sein Vertrauen und 
traut uns zu, in einem ebenso bezichungsreichen Gebiet zu Hause zu sein wie 
er selbst. Padagogisch geschmeichelt lesen wir mit erhGhter Aufmerksam- 
keit weiter, die ihr eigener Lohn ist, uns aber iiberdies manches Fleisskartchen 
einbringt. 

Nun ergibt sich die besondere Wichtigkeit solcher Zitate im Bildungsro- 
man. “Die Form des Bildungsromans setzt einen Glauben voraus, den 
Glauben an den Sinn menschlichen Strebens ... an die Lésbarkeit einer 








Aufgabe’ (Bernhard Blume, Thomas Mann und Goethe, Bern 1949). Im | 
Schnee-Kapitel triumt Hans Castorp ‘anonym und gemeinsam’, als der | 


deutsche Jiingling, so wie Wilhelm Meister der deutsche Jiingling des 18. 


—— 


Jahrhunderts ist, doch traumt er ‘auf eigene Art’: fiir den Menschen dieser | 


Zeit waren Goethe, Schopenhauer, Dostojewski und Nietzsche Bildungser- 


lebnisse ersten Ranges. Man vergleiche deren Gegenwart in den Werken | 


Hermann Hesses oder die Wirkung Schopenhauers auf Thomas Budden- 


brook. Unter Einbezichung allen Pessimismus, mit allem ironischen Vorbe- | 


halt, doch noch eine giiltige Sinngebung ftir Hans Castorp zu erobern, das 


sit Thomas Manns Humanismus. Es gelingt ihm mit Hilfe seiner Lehr- | 


meister, deren Weisheit darum im ‘Lehrbrief’ enthalten ist. Hans Castorps 
‘Herz schlagt stark und weiss warum’, sein Traum hat ihm das Wort 
eingegeben von der ‘Liebe und Giite’ (Zauberberg, II, 232) — ‘Liebe und 
Giite sind Mitleid aus der Erkenntnis des “Tat twam asi’, der Liiftung des Maja 


Schleiers’ interpretiert der Dichter in seiner Schopenhauer Monographie. | 


Im Zauberberg wurde Castorps Erinnern zum Erlebnis, bezeichnete die Stufen 
seines Weges und prigte das Ziel. 
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GERMANY’S TWENTIETH-CENTURY TWIN SOULS: 
ERNST VON SALOMON’S DER FRAGEBOGEN 


BY DEREK VAN ABBE 


READING Salomon’s autobiography (Der Fragebogen, Hamburg, Rowohlt, 
1951) is to me like reading a stretch of my own. In the early ‘thirties I was 
initiated into Central European politics by a keen young French master who, 
the son of Germans who had migrated from Alsace to Berlin after 1918, had 
become an ardent French patriot. My inoculation from him consisted in 
being given literature of the Nationalist intelligentsia, like Salomon’s exciting 
novel of the post-war fighting in the Baltikum by the men who murdered 
Rathenau, Die Gedchteten, and Arnolt Bronnen’s story of the Upper Silesian 
fighting, O.S. 

In 1944 I was in the War Office, involved in questions concerning the last 
year of the War and the planning for the peace. In this connection I was 
called upon to study what the Planners called the ‘possibilities of a German 
Resistance Movement’. This revived my interest in Salomon, whose Buch 
vom Freikorpskampfer became one of my standbys. In the upshot I produced a 
study of my own on the Freikorps and especially on the political and 
psychological background which made possible this link between Democracy 
and Militarism in that twilit period of modern history between 1918 and 1923. 
Pressure of work did not permit me to finish the book until a few months 
after VE-Day: almost all the publishers to whom I then addressed myself 
turned down the MS., saying more or less identically: “No one is interested 
in Germany any more. Germany is finished.’ 

The only publisher who did not take this line found my analysis of the 
wickedness and weakness of German democrats in 1919 inconvenient, since 
it provided, he implied, less than no assistance in gaining sympathy for their 
1945 successors. I mention this only as, having blown the dust off my MS at 
various times since 1945, the book is refused each time, and each time for a 
reason of this kind. Each such reason is in itself adequate. But now Salomon 
himself has come along and found a publisher to print his confirmation of all 
that I wrote in 1945. And the reader of a well-known University Press com- 
mented on my book that it might at the outside interest former Intelligence 
Officers. 

Der Fragebogen is one of the most skilfully devised books I have read; it is 
more than devised, it is ‘komponiert’, even ‘durchkomponiert’. Salomon, 
accomplished novelist and successful film-scripter, knows exactly where to 
place each episode in his colourful career so that that it makes the maximum 
appeal to the reader, non-literary as well as literary. This device may not 
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appeal to spiritual descendants of Walter Pater or Stefan George, but it is a 
device with which, in the century of Kulturkammer and ‘Socialist Realism’, 
we must reckon. 

Der Fragebogen is, in fact, disarmingly nonchalant. The name, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is that of the long questionnaire submitted to Germans with 
a suspicious past. Salomon answers in detail — 800 pages — every question, 
The Royal Prussian ensign who ran away to fight in the Baltikum, helped 
murder Rathenau, spent seven years in goal, became in turn political organ- 
izer, reader for the publisher Rowohlt and script-writer for UFA, reveals 
himself as an even more complicated person than such a short biography 
might suggest. He had, for example, a Jewish ‘wife’ who shared his life from 
1933 to 1946. He had ties to almost all camps, from the Communists (one of 
his brothers was a KPD organizer in the ‘thirties) and the Jiingerkreis, to 
Martha Dodd and Thomas Wolfe. Salomon turns out to have been one of 
the organizers of the Landvolk trouble in Schleswig-Holstein and provides 
interesting keys to many of the characters in Fallada’s monumental Bauern, 
Bonzen und Bomben. 

All these adventures Salomon touches on with the ease and nonchalance of 
an after-dinner raconteur relaxing in the most Bohemian of cafés. That this 
manner has been cultivated in literally this way is clear from the delightful 
chapter, ‘Meals I have eaten’, with which he answers the bleak question 119: 
‘Show the sources and amount of your annual income from January Ist, 1931, 
to date. If records are not available, give approximate amounts.’ This 
chapter is a good example of the literary method of Salomon’s autobiography. 
Its function is ‘Entspannung’, light relief after the serious answers to questions 
116 and 117— the first in which Salomon begins to add up the balance of 
National-Socialism, although the theme is only as yet lightly sketched in. It 
serves too to introduce in mood an even more frivolous chapter (question 
125, travel abroad) in which the author portrays himself as the subject of a 
charming idyll in the Basque country. Thus by the end of the questionnaire 
the reader has the feeling that he is parting from a charming companion, a 
really cultivated European, all of whose bad reputation can be explained 
away if you have sufficient good will. And the more sceptical reader 
prepares to utter a blasting condemnation of the snake who ‘evaded the 
issue. And then the snake shows his fangs. The offending chapter is headed, 
most harmlessly, “Remarks’ but it holds more dynamite hen anything I have 
yet read on post-war Germany. 

One should note how skilfully it is woven into the counterpoint of the last 
half of the book. Question 117 concerned ‘part time service with organiz- 
ations and Salomon used this harmless question not merely to give a hilarious 
tragi-comic description of his service with the Volksturm in a Bavarian 
vill. age in 1945 but to point out that this was the first time that he had been 
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placed in the position of having to evade swearing an oath of loyalty to the 
Nazi State. This — if true, a contention which has been disputed in German 
journals — is a remarkable thing and would certainly (like Chester Wilmot’s 
Struggle for Europe) confirm Salomon’s thesis that the Nazi State was not as 
monolithic as it made itself out to be. 

Now, of course, the end of the Volksturm meant the end of the War and 
the chapter closes ‘Die Amerikaner sind da’. For some tastes this should be 
the ‘happy end’. But for Salomon it proves to be the beginning. As his ‘wife’ 
symbolically puts away the suitcases which they have had ready-packed for 
emergencies, his mind ranges back over the times they have had since they 
first met and so he imperceptibly slides into the answer to question 119 
(income). For income means spending money and spending money means 
eating (question en passant: would one find such a chapter in a similar French 
or English work?) Quite incidentally he relates a drinking experience with 
Hitler’s personal doctor, the quack Morell, and is in this way enabled to make 
a number of ‘on the record’ personal criticisms of Hitler which are thus 
placed in the most favourable possible position for being ignored. Whilst 
in a little paragraph all by itself stands the phrase “Mit Hitler verkehrten wir 
nicht’. 

But this is not all. The author immediately dissipates the attention, which 
might have been beginning to focus on Hitler, by fresh action. Question 125 
(foreign travel) starts with the arrival of the American Army whose approach- 
ing tanks Salomon watches with a young French PW. The Frenchman turns 
out to be a Basque, thus starting the train of thought which introduces 
Salomon’s Basque love-idyll. Thus the first “happy end’ leads on imper- 
ceptibly to a second ‘happy end’. And this calm prepares for Salomon’s final 
foul blow. 

The weary eye turns over the uninteresting final questions, answered 
briefly and unimportantly, and then, with no further expectations, to ‘Re- 
marks’. And the fun begins. It begins with a still quasi-humorous descrip- 
tion of the American occupation of the Salomons’ Bavarian village. However 
even this description has a different sting from the parallel narrative of the 
village during the Great Rout, possibly because Salomon is already criticizing 
the way in which the occupying forces treat the conquered. But the most 
important literary point of interest is the tension which is gradually aroused 
between the author and his ‘wife’ Ille. Salomon continuously passes bitter 
remarks about the discrepancy between the United Nations’ theory and 
occupation practice; Ille always defends them on the ground that ‘wo 
gchobelt wird, da fallen Spine’. This motif is so disarmingly introduced (re- 
quisitioning of local hotels, theft of wrist-watches, of the local doctor's 
paintings, etc.) that if the reader is not warned that it is to become the main 
motif of the last section, he is in danger of missing important arguments. 
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For there is a special point in thus bringing forward Ille as the defender of 
‘democracy’ against the ‘Hun’. The argument reaches its climax in a mid- 
night session which Ille wins with the old Swiss’ story that a 6 a.m. knock 
in his country only means the milkman. At 6 a.m. next morning Ille and 
Salomon are arrested by the American CIC. And there begins a purgatory 
for both of them. Naturally we have read all this before. We have ‘had’ 
stories from the KZ, for 19 years we have ‘had’ them, Salomon doubtless too. 
What makes this painful for us— as for him — is the fact that he had not 
expected this from the ‘saviours of democracy’. 

Before reading further in Salomon, the English reader is advised to order 
his ideas on Germany. Since 1945 our minds have had to make so many 
readjustments that we are sometimes tempted, like the Russians, to rewrite 
our war-history. In the interests, therefore, of all concerned in the brave 
new future, we might as well remember for good and all that the Nazis were 
a Bad Thing, that intolerable war crimes were committed on their side and 
that at the end of the war, we saw to it that Justice was given a chance to have 
its due. Doubtless it might have been better for United Europe had we kissed 
and made up on the spot. At the time we acted in terms of the older and 
possibly more respectable Mosaic law. Now, in conformity with the aims for 
which most of us were fighting the war, we had drawn up lists of responsible 
people who had to be punished. When Germany was occupied, these people 
were arrested and interned pending trial. Salomon was, to those who knew 
his books, quite naturally on the list of culpables. 

On re-reading Salomon’s autobiography one does, of course, realize how 
little labels like ‘culpable’ mean. In hindsight the politics of the Rathenau 
murderers prove to have been merely an exacerbation of the Conservative 
Revolution of our time, a fact which must be clear to all who have ever had 
anything to do with the strange German phenomenon of ‘Nationalbolsche- 
wismus. That politicians of this shade would compact with the Nazis was 
clear after the Hitler Putsch of 1923; so Salomon devotes considerable space 
to Captain Ehrhard, the senior naval officer who was leader of much of the 
‘Black Reichswehr’ activity in 1919-23 period and after. His story has two 
climaxes. The first is Ehrhard’s remarkably brave fight against the dissolution 
of his Brigade by Himmler in 1934; the second climax is the anti-Hitler 
activity of Helmut Plaas, another Rathenau murderer and one of Salomon’s 
and Ehrhard’s closest friends. Plaas joined the S.S. in 1934 and became an 
employee of the slimy Levantine Generalstaibler Canaris; like Canaris, 
according to Salomon’s story, he was one of the Beck conspirators from 
before 1938. Both these episodes are designed to throw light on Salomon’s 
own position. 

Reading between the lines, their chief importance is to show the inexper- 
ienced non-Nazi reader the dangerously anti-Nazi activity of Ernst von 
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Salomon. The naive ex-Nazi will see above all the fact that Ernst von 
Salomon refused to join in the anti-Nazi oppositional activities of either 
Ehrhard or Plaas. Naturally in his book Salomon gives plausible explana- 
tions for each refusal. But, in the light of his last chapter, none is really valid. 
In fact the scene with Plaas in which the latter invites the author to participate 
in assassinating Hitler, is hinged not on Salomon but on the wayward and 
fascinating Ile. When the tension is at its height Ille interrupts the téte-a-téte 
between the two old conspirators by saying to Plaas, ‘Apage Satanas’, which 
in this context and from a Jewess can mean anything the reader wants it to 
mean. Does Ille not want Salomon to soil his hands with more blood: Or is 
Plaas ‘Satan’ for wanting to disturb the Nazi peace of 1938: 

From the time he wrote Die Gedchteten, Salomon has been crystal-clear 
on his own political position. He has always ranked as the spokesman of 
that lost generation of Young Germans (sc. Europeans) who were brought 
up to the respectability of Victorianism (Wilhelminismus) and who lost their 
sense of security between Mons, Langemarck and the 1920 Annaberg battle 
with the Poles. This generation grew up on the far side of Lenin and Lieb- 
knecht and the sound of their grinding between the upper and nether mill- 
stones has come more and more to fill the bookshelves of Europe. Salomon 
may well claim to be a pioneer. 

In all the episodes I have mentioned, the outstanding thing about the 
author’s treatment is his cynicism, his superior debunking of the political 
slogans of the day. This is underlined not merely by a reminder of the 
cynicism of the many prison episodes already dealt with in previous books 
(with little pats on the back for Bonn-style allies: Social-Democratic prison 
officials, Catholic legal identities and the peasant leaders of the Landvolkbe- 
wegung), but especially by a description of the activity of his publisher 
Ernst Rowohlt, and of Salomon’s life in the intellectual circles of Berlin, 
with the Nationalist intellectuals Jiinger, Bronnen and Hans Grimm. The 
Rowohlt episode is a magnificent piece of picaresque amply repaying all the 
Mosel with which for years the publisher regaled his reader. Rowohlt 
emerges (with what truth I am in no position to say) as a perfect ‘type’, a 
Maecenas hiding under the shell of a rough diamond, shrewd businessman 
and irreverent “‘Lebemann’. Introducing him, Salomon is sure of sympathy. 
Yet even so he uses the sacred precincts to launch a number of snide sneers at 
U.S. ambassador Dodd whose daughter’s hospitality he so often enjoyed. 
Jiinger too does not escape without a “rude, even though oblique brushing-off. 

Had the book ended at question 131, the charge to be brought against the 
author would have been a fairly normal political one. He could Gaon been 
convicted of moral indecision, aggravated in his case by the fact that he so 
obviously knew what he was doing. But the long last chapter describing 
his internment shows Salomon as guilty of a much more dangerous crime. 
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He emerges, in fact, as the apologist for the ‘better’ Nazis, for those who 
really meant a New Order, for those ‘fine chaps’ who joined the Waffen-S.S. 
out of ‘idealism’, especially their generals. The significant omissions in the 
questionnaire suddenly fall into place. One sees that Salomon has never 
directly condemned any of the Nazi leaders by name, especially (perhaps the 
most significant thing) Heinrich Himmler. One sees the reason for Salomon’s 
lack of any brush with the Reichskulturkammer despite all the alleged 
‘oppositional’ activity he so exquisitely sketches in at the outset of this book. 
And one realizes with an occasional start what Ile found by making up to an 
American clerk who allowed her a peep into the files of her fellow-prisoners, 


that the most innocent-looking people had the most shocking record of | 


crimes against humanity. 

All the Bohemian acting in the world will not wash away this stain of 
blood. And one realizes that in all Salomon’s contacts in the internment camp 
there is hardly a single worker or private soldier or ordinary peasant. 


Diplomats, higher civil servants, hoteliers, artists, even Tyrolean “‘Ortsgrup- | 


penleiter’ (kulaks, one might say) — but no ordinary Germans. And this is 
the book that purports to answer the ordinary German’s question naire. 

It is necessary to remember all these things when one reads this chapter for 
they have to be resolutely borne in mind whilst one hears the sickening story 
of American brutality, callousness and inefficiency, as experienced by Salomon 
and Ille and the thousands of internees. Those of us who were responsible 
for drawing up black lists of ‘guilty’ Germans have long known that we must 
always bear some responsibility for this gratuitous outburst of barbarism on 


our side. The fact that Hitler and Goebbels started to debase the coinage of 


human relationships does not excuse us for not having carried through our 
own currency reform when we had the chance. 

Perhaps it is impossible to restrain the brutal and licentious soldiery in 
victory — History has many examples of people who sacked Rome. But it 
ought to have been possible not to organize brutality in our treatment of the 
ouilty. Yet at the war's end most of us would gleefully have flogged S.S. 
men and camp- -guards with our own hands. Did we thus consciously or un- 
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consciously initiate the cycle which had to end with a ‘worked-over | 


Salomon standing under guard outside the internment camp reception hut in 
which Ile is being “worked over’ and outraged by psychopathic boys from 


Mississippi? This is a crime which will follow us to the end of our days — 


but it still does not excuse Salomon’s past or his writing Der Fragebogen. 
Many would have excused the book had Salomon been content to state the 
facts and leave us to forget his crimes in our sympathy with his sufferings (as 
they caused e.g. Victor Gollancz to do in 1945). But Salomon capitalizes on 
his sufferings. For the whole of his internment camp story is but a back- 
ground for the story of his friendship with Hanns Ludin. Ludin was a young 
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professional officer who was tried for subversive political activity in the 
Reichswehr at the Ulm Trial in 1923; the two accused were drummed out 
of the service for forming Nazi cells. Scheringer, the other, joined the KPD; 
Ludin accepted high office with the Nazis and rose from height to height, 
ending up as Ambassador to Slovakia. He is depicted as a pleasant Swabian, 
convinced even in internment of the importance of his role in bringing 
decency into public life, even though Salomon pointed out to him that under 
Hitler the S.A. became merely a joke and did little that Boy Scouts and 
Rotary Clubs didn’t do in the democracies. But Salomon uses this man as 
his touchstone; this mild-mannered paragon of honesty who takes all the 
blame for the Slovakian war crimes on to himself and refuses to escape 
extradition to the Czechs (who on the last page sentence him to death by 
slow strangulation) is the man who stands to the last by his National- 
Socialism. 

The many cynical and sneering camp episodes are punctuated with the 
persistent debate between Salomon and Ludin, between the Mephistophelian 
journalist and this mutely struggling twentieth-century Faust. Perhaps it is 
best summed up in this paragraph: 


Es ist schwer dem Nationalsozialismus cine kennzeichnende Charakterisierung 
zu geben, aber es bleibt kaum etwas anderes iibrig, denn ihn als ‘Phinomen’ 
aufzufassen, als eine Ausgeburt des Lebens, masslos und ohne Richtung als 
der nach allen Seiten. Die Méglichkeit, einem Phinomen zu verfallen, musste 
in denselben Urgriinden zu suchen sein, aus denen es entstand. Ich hatte das 
grosse Gliick, jene Zeit sehr bewusst erleben zu kénnen, in welcher das 
Phanomen zu wirken begann. Fast alle Deutungen beschiaftigten sich mit den 
Negativen, an denen es sich entziindete, mit den Folgen des Zusammen- 
bruches, mit der Not der Jugend und ihrem Drangen, zu einer eigenen Form 
zu gelangen, mit dem Versagen der zur Fiihrung gelangten Schichten und 
dem Versiegen der zur Macht gelangten Ideen. Aber alle diese Deutungen 
versagten vor dem Willen, es besser zu machen, der aus der Summierung der Nega- 
tiven entstand (p. 767). 


The trouble with this passage is not that it is right or wrong but that 
Salomon is not entitled to publish it. Those of us who opposed “the Nazis 
tooth and nail from 1933 on may now say that in some respects the Nazis did 
a necessary job. An exposed propagandist of Salomon’s reputation may not. 
(It is ironical that masses of Germans struggled to buy his book — it went 
through $0,000 copies, four impressions, between March and October 1951— 
whilst no English or American publisher would bother with mine!) ‘The 
problem of a world organized by conservative pressure-groups remains, and 
now on a larger scale. Post-1918 Germany is seen to have been the pilot 
model, the Rathenau murderers merely ourselves writ strange. Fellow- 
travellers on all lines would do well to study Der Fragebogen. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


The University and Community Life 

THE question of the relations between university and community in Ger- 
many — both the greater community outside the university and its own 
within itself — I have referred to before (see Letters in the issues of January 
1950 and April 1951, and article in that of July 1952). Both aspects of this 
relationship are touched by the students’ corporations (Verbindungen). 
These affect profoundly both the balance of the university community itself 
and also, through the strong links they maintain with their old members 
(Alte Herren), the character of society at large. In the light of the increasing 
attention which they are attracting further reference to them is not out of 
place. 

These student corporations, it may be remembered, are broadly speaking 
of two kinds — those whose members, in addition to wearing colours also 
engage in “Mensuren’ (fencing matches with sharp rapier-like weapons, 
considered as a training in hardiness); and those in which this is not the case. 
The former have long been a subject of controversy, and unfortunately are 
again becoming so to an extent not helpful to the harmony of university life. 
For Germans of liberal or socialist views they represent not only an anti- 
quated romanticism but also reactionary political and social views. Others, 
on the other hand, of more traditionalist and conservative sympathies cling 
to them as at least some element of continuity rescued from the wreckage of 
the past and providing a framework within which personality can develop 
and loyalties find a home. 

The authorities at different universities are taking radically divergent views 
regarding the desirability of these colour-wearing, fencing corporations. As 
a result, regrettable events have taken place. At Gottingen last year students 
were sent down and even prosecuted for taking part in ‘Mensuren’; and this 
summer, on the occasion of the thousandth anniversary of the town’s 
foundation, the corporations, without permission from the authorities, 
marched in their colours in a torchlight procession which socialist students 
attempted to disrupt. At Tiibingen on July 22nd last the Rector issued a 
statement prohibiting “Mensuren’ and the wearing of colours in public. 
At Berlin the Rector of the Free University was on July 14th involved in an 
undignified scene with corporation students when late in the evening he 
visited the Grunewald-Casino at which he had been informed ‘Mensuren’ 
were taking place. At Munich, on the other hand, the corporations have 
received open, many feel somewhat excessive, encouragement from the last 
two Rectors of the University and are attaining a prominence on public 
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occasions in university life that has called forth protest from differently- | 


minded sections of the student body. 
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It is not for me here to take sides, but I would like to add a few further 
remarks to what I said in my article a year ago; for the matter is one which 
deeply aftects the healthy balance of relations in the university and between 
it and society. 

[t is surely natural for students to seek association and companionship in 
clubs, corporations, fraternities or what not. And to prohibit the old 
corporations after the war without putting anything, let alone anything 
better, in their place, was a mistake. But certain things now seem clear. 
It would indeed be disastrous if the present tension in this question were to 
be allowed to spread mistrust and suspicion in university life and to deepen 
existing gulfs. Secondly, it would be most unfortunate for members of the 
corporations to behave as if they by right were the only important element 
in the student body, or to try to exercise pressure of any sort on those outside 
their ranks. Thirdly, the more individualistically minded students who do 
not care to join the corporations will need to show tolerance on their side 
and not provoke or ridicule those who do. What is at stake here is not 
merely the fate of the corporations (however smart) or that of those outside 
them (however individualistic) but something greater than either and to 
which both sides can and must contribute, namely, the unity and dignity of 
Alma Mater herself, and her fair name. 


Refugee Students in Western Germany 

Last July in Heidelberg the VDS (Verband deutscher Studentenschaften) 
held its nineteenth regular conference of delegates from the various univer- 
sities. The matter which chiefly claimed their attention was the question of 
those young Germans who have left, or have had to leave, their homes in the 
eastern zone and must begin, or continue, their studies in the West. They 
constitute some go per cent of all refugee students at West German univer- 
sitics. To give them a start the Bundesinnenministerium (Federal Home 
Office) set aside a sum of DM 115,000 (about £10,000); but this has proved 
to be about a third of what is needed, and the VDS is now negotiating for 
further assistance. There seems to be difficulty in getting the various Lander 
moving in the matter of their respective contributions. It has been my 
experience that some of the best and most intelligent students come from 
these eastern areas, and they surely deserve all the help they can get in diffi- 
culties not of their making. 


The Frankfurt Book Fair 

The Fair has produced further heart-searching on the literary situation in 
Germany today, and reflections have been tinged with pessimism. Where, it 
is asked again, are the coming talents in Germany? Sometimes they seem to 
appear, produce perhaps their first-fruits— and disappear again. Neither 
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publishers nor public seem to feel interest in or responsibility for them if they 
do not bring entertainment, sensation or business. “Die Zeichen dafitir sind 
vorhanden’, warns one literary review, ‘dass es untergriindige Tendenzen 
einer Rtickentwicklung der Literatur zu einem Zweig der Vergniigungs- 
industrie gibt’. Again, in a paragraph on the importance of safeguarding 
earlier works by collected editions: “den Sartre haben wir z.B. in gesam- 
melten Banden, auf die gesammelten Werke von Hofmannsthal aber warten 
wir immer noch’, 


Third Centenary of the Munich Opera 

In August 1653, in the Throne Room of the Residenz, the first opera was 
performed in Munich — L’arpa festante, by one Maccioni. It seems to have 
been an isolated performance that did not at once lead to regular opera. The 
anniversary is being celebrated in Munich at the moment by a ‘Festwoche’ 
which opened with a fine performance of Die Meistersinger last Sunday. 
Opera performances in Munich are still confined to the relatively small Prinz 
Regententheater across the Isar. The formerly magnificent Nationaltheater 
in the centre of the city, where the first performance of Die Meistersinger (as 
indeed also those of Tristan, Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire) took place, is 
still a ruin — like the once superb Residenz itself. But a movement is afoot 
to collect funds for its rebuilding. Another feature of the Festwoche is to be 
a new staging of Der Freischiitz conducted from a facsimile of the original 
score in Berlin. It is reported that the great-granddaughter of the composer, 
Frau Mathilde v. Weber, who is preparing his letters to his wife for publica- 
tion, will be present at the performance. 

JoHN BOURKE 

Munich, 27.10.53. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


THE first two volumes of the Deutsche Geschichte im Uberblick (Stuttgart, 
J. B. Metzlerische Verlagsbuchhandlung), edited by Professor Peter Rassow, 
have been discussed in these columns (cf. German Life and Letters, April 
1953, p. 225) and it remains to add that in the meantime two further volumes 
have appeared, completing this most useful and scholarly enterprise. These 
take the story up to 1946 and maintain the virtues already noted. The fourth 
volume contains a very extensive and on the whole comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. This is the most convenient and serviceable bibliography known 
to the reviewer — apart from Dahlmanp-Weitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte, on which every selective bibliography of this kind necessarily 
relies to a great extent — and it further enhances the value of this admirable 
handbook. It is a by no means unimportant feature of this work that it is 
written, in contrast to the cumbersome manner of much historical writing 
in German, in a clear and straightforward style. Ralph Flenley in his recent 
Modern German History (Dent & Some, 1953, 406 pp. 30s.) sets out to perform 
a similar task for English readers, i.e. to present German history as a con- 
tinuous and meaningful narrative within manageable limits. His limits are 
more restricted as far as space is concerned and the difficulties are increased 
by his admirable intention of including ideological and literary trends. In 
such a book it is always easy to criticize omissions and to suggest where the 
emphasis might have been differently placed. If this book is hardly to be 
regarded as an original contribution to research, it is a most commendable 
attempt to portray the unity of German history including its wider aspects 
and as such, excellently produced and well equipped with well-chosen 
illustrations and maps, it makes a really significant addition to the textbooks 
available in English on German history. The Biographisches Weorterbuch zur 
deutschen Geschichte, now completed in four further “Lieferungen’ (5-8) 
confirms the merits already discussed in these reviews (cf. German Life and 
Letters, October 1952, where details of price and publications are given, and 
also April 1953 for further comments). These consist, like the earlier 
volumes, of straightforward accounts not only of people directly connected 
with German history in the narrower sense but also those, including poets, 
philosophers and educationists, and others, who have played a part in 
German life as a whole. Foreign rulers, politicians and thinkers are included. 
This work has built up into a veritable storehouse of material (including 
‘Stammitafeln’ and the like) of service to the Germanist no less than to the 
historian, and — like Rassow’s Deutsche Geschichte im Uberblick — it can 
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hardly fail to establish itself, in its own way, as a standard work for many 
years to come. 

The needs of those interested in particular aspects of German history are 
catered for in different ways by recent publications. The one that raises the 
greatest number of problems for the reviewer is Carl J. Friedrich, The Age of 
the Baroque (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952, 367 pp. $5.00). Ger- 
many, of course, is not its whole theme, though much of it concerns German 
history, art and letters. The problems involved in the discussion of this 
— beautifully produced — book derive mainly from its own terms of refer- 
ence. The conception of ‘baroque’ is used so broadly as to lose, so it appears, 
all precise definition, and this inexactness is mirrored in statements that are 
so general as to have little meaning or value, e.g.: “Some of Shakespeare's 
great dramas... have a distinctly baroque flavor.’ The inclusion of virtu- 
ally everything anywhere in the period primarily dealt with (1610-1660) 
under the heading of baroque tends to make the book an eclectic con- 
glomeration of material, and this adversely affects the value of its historical 
sections. These become, in the absence of a precise meaning for ‘baroque’ 
and of a clear understanding of the relationship between the spheres of history 
and artistic creation, a general account of events such as might be found in 
any historical summary of the seventeenth century. A major work of 
outstanding importance for the understanding of German geography is 
R. E. Dickinson’s Germany. A General and Regional Geography (Methuen & 
Co., 1953, 700 pp. sos.) which contains, as far as the non-expert can discern, 
everything that one could ever need to know on the subject. This statement, 
however, fails to convey its scope and all its ramifications of the greatest 
concern to the Germanist. For example, the extremely interesting and most 
scholarly analysis of the different types of farms, villages and towns (p. 
125 seq. ), supplemented by a series of beautiful photographs (p. 399 seq.) 
involves or at some point flows over into almost every aspect of German 
studies — literature, art, language and history. Such examples could be found 
in practically every section. This is an indispensable handbook and work of 
reference, enormously erudite and — with its lavish equipment of maps and 
illustrations — beautifully produced, enriching our knowledge of Germany 
in every chapter. Norman J. G. Pounds, The Ruhr. A Study in Historical 
and Economic Ge ography (Faber, 1952, 283 pp. 25s.) is a more specialized 
study. Its careful analysis of material supported by statistical tables is evidence 
of its painstaking scholarship but the nature of the subject — and to some 
extent its style of writing — makes it rather more forbidding to the reader, 
especially if his immediate concern is not with the economic intricacies here 
discussed in such exhaustive detail. It is a book to refer to in the light of 
particular problems and for information on special points and as such it fills 
an important gap. G. D. H. Cole’s Socialist Thought: The Forerunners 
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1789-1850 (Macmillan, 1953, 346 pp. 25s.) has a considerable bearing on 
German history in the light particularly of pp. 219-80. Up to 1848 Paris 
‘was the place where every sort of socialistic, anarchistic, communistic 
theory of social organization was thrown out, endlessly discussed, and 
subjected to the scrutinies of rival theorists’. In France, even under the 
ancien régime, ‘the debate had already taken a social and political turn. In 
Germany it had remained on the plane of high philosophy and had been 
concerned much more with the processes of cognition than with the springs 
of action’. The special importance of France, in Cole's analysis, from this 
point of view was ‘French centralization and the concentration of the French 
proletariat in Paris’, while Germany ‘had neither a powerful capitalist class 
nor a proletariat in ferment’. As Cole points out, Germany in the first half 
of the nineteenth century lacked a working-class movement — the result of 
her economic backwardness — outside the organizations of the skilled 
artisans, and in any case these tended to attach themselves to the liberal- 
constitutional movement. On this basis Cole discusses the filtering into 
Germany of French socialistic ideas — particularly after the stimulus of the 
French revolution of 1830 — and briefly discusses the thought of Wilhelm 
Weitling, whom Marx, after initially praising him, came to criticize as 
‘utopian’. The account leads on to the early work of Marx and Engels, the 
subsequent developments awaiting analysis in a further volume. For the 
most part this book re-orders familiar material. Its value for students of 
German history lies, apart from the succinctness of the account, in the way it 
sets the beginnings of German socialism in their European context, and the 
next volume, it is to be expected, will be helpful in the same way. 

The question of German militarism is one that continually challenges the 
historian and various books discussed in these reviews in past numbers have 
had a bearing on it, particularly in its social and ideological aspects. Two 
recent books are concerned more especially with its organizational founda- 
tions. Walter Gorlitz, The German General Staff. Its History and Structure. 
1657-1945 (Hollis & Carter, 1953, 508 pp. 30s.) — the translation of a book 
originally published in Germany — gives us exactly what its title promises. 
Its comprehensiveness recommends it and it is written in a lively manner 
which makes the study of what might easily be a rather dreary collection of 
material into a pleasureable and in places exciting experience. A book of this 
kind, however, needs documentation and so one regrets the absence of 
footnotes and references. A more specialized treatment of aspects covered 
by the latter sections of Gérlitz’s book is provided by Telford Taylor's 
Sword and Swastika. The Wehrmacht in the Third Reich (Victor Gollancz, 
1953, 413 pp. 21s.). Wisely Taylor, who was chief counsel for the prosecu- 
tion at the Nuremberg Trial, includes by way of introduction a short 
account of the Army under the Republic. This is a book that combines the 
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virtues of very good journalism with the demands of scholarship. Taken 
in conjunction these two works provide a picture of the organization of 
German militarism with which we can remain amply satisfied until such 
time as further material becomes available. A beginning in this direction is 
made with The Rommel Papers, edited by Liddell Hart (Collins, 1953, $45 
pp. 25s.), a detailed account of Rommel’s military activities, lavishly equip- 
ped with maps and illustrations. As a thrilling account from the inside of the 
battles fought by him and of his tactics and strategy as a whole it would 
hardly claim attention in these columns if it did not contain material of wider 
and deeper import. This is, however, the case in so far as we have here the 
account — drawing on some of his most intimate documents — of a man who, 
while continually affirming his loyalty to Hitler’s cause, was drawn, however 
indirectly, into the anti-Hitler plot culminating in 1944. For the careful reader 
this is a study in German militarism, its character and its contradictions, 
though it must be read critically in the light of the fact that it is in its ultimate 
intention a defence of Rommel. 

The need has been felt for some time for a straightforward introduction 
to the history of the political parties in Germany and this is now supplied by 
Ludwig Bergstriasser, Geschichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland 
(Munich, Isar Verlag Dr. Giinter Olzog, 1952, 337 pp. DM 10.80), the 
seventh edition of an already established work brought up to date to the 
present-day. It is a factual outline account, containing all the essential 
material, strictly objective, well indexed and provided with detailed biblio- 


graphies. This is a book highly to be recommended and its value is further | 
increased if it is studied in conjunction with Wilhelm Mommsen, Deutsche | 


Parteiprogramme. Eine Auswahl vom Vormarz bis zur Gegenwart published by 


the same firm (1952, 198 pp. DM 6.80). This is a collection of documents | 
introduced by sectional forewords and, like Bergstrasser’s volume, includes | 


the parties of today. The publishers are to be congratulated on keeping this 
book within the limits of size and cost that make it accessible to a wide 
public, and students of German history will find it a most serviceable book 


of source-material providing first-hand documentary evidence to supplement 


their general reading. 

This is the supreme value of the Dokumente der deutschen Politik und 
Geschichte, edited by Johannes Hohlfeld (Berlin, Dokumenten-Verlag, Dr. 
Herbert Wendler & Co., DM 88). Five volumes have so far appeared: 
(1) Die Reichsgriindung und das Zeitalter Bismarcks, 1848-1890, (2) Das 
Zeitalter Wilhelms II, 1890-1918, (3) Die Weimarer Republik, 1919-1933, 
(4) Die Zeit der nationalsozialistischen Diktatur: Aufbau und Entwick- 
lung, 1933-1938, (6) Deutschland nach dem Zusammenbruch, 1945. 
Volume 5 will deal with the period between 1938 and the end of the war. 
It is not often that we have the opportunity in these columns of 
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discussing a work of such outstanding importance and planned on so 
large a scale. It is difficult to find a single point of criticism. The work 
contains, of course, many documents relating to foreign policy but in addi- 
tion it makes available documents bearing on every single aspect of German 
history and politics. With these volumes on one’s shelves it is possible to 
read any historical account of modern Germany with the necessary first- 
hand material at one’s disposal. This is one of the works which in the most 
literal meaning of the term can be described as indispensable. It is hard to 
imagine that it will not remain so for very many years and its existence 
deserves to be made as widely known as possible. 
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BY VARIOUS HANDS 


Goethe's Botanical Writings. Translated by Bertha Mueller. With an Introduction 


by Charles J. Engard. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 1952. $5. 


The reviewer took up this volume with pleasurable anticipation and put it 
down with grave misgivings. The present interest in Goethe's natural philo- 
sophy makes the project timely and welcome, but the manner of its execution 
is likely to perpetuate old misconceptions and originate new ones. What a 
godsend to the scientist anxious to prove that Goethe is unscientific if he should 
find him quoted as saying ‘that nothing can be more dangerous than the 
attempt to confirm a theory by experiments’ (p. 223). Of course if he refers 
to the context, he will discover that Goethe said nothing of the sort. But 
people have a way of quoting out of context, and the least a translator can do 
is to make sure that a key-sentence such as this is impeccably rendered. It is 
the crux of that important essay on scientific method, Der Versuch als Ver- 
mittler von Objekt und Subjekt, and why the operative word unmittelbar should 
have been omitted by the translator — “dass nichts gefahrlicher sei, als irgend 
einen Satz unmittelbar durch Versuche bestatigen zu wollen’ — is a mystery. 
For the whole purpose of the essay is to show just how experiment ought to be 
used to confirm theory, and to make sure his point is not missed, Goethe else- 
where in the essay actually italicizes unmittelbar (whereupon the translator does 
in fact translate it). 

Readers of this journal are quite capable of noting the errors for themselves. 
The only purpose of this review is to warn them of the kind of error they may 
expect to find. They range from sheer ‘linguistic’ mistakes through indiffer- 
ence to tense and those vital relational words, conjunctions and prepositions, 


to unwarranted omissions and additions and serious misunderstanding of 


Goethe's thought: “every single word’ (p. 235) for ‘jenes einzige Wort’ is not 
just an error but the error in an essay entitled Bedeutende Férdernis durch ein 
einziges geistreiches Wort; ‘it is an open secret to our times’ (p. 117) for ‘es ist zu 
unserer Zeit ein offenbares Geheimnis’ is misprision of a common idiom; 
‘eine Art von Paradoxon’ does not mean ‘a series of paradoxes’; in the sentence 
(p. 223) ‘two experiments in the same field, though indeed closely related, 
will appear even more so if they come to our knowledge simultaneously’, the 
conditional clause is the translator’s, not Goethe's; in an essay on Gocthe’s 
‘Gegenstandliches Denken’ it seems positively perverse to render Gegenstand 
indifferently as object or subject. 

But, of course, one cannot really make this division into linguistic errors 
and misunderstanding of thought. In the following sentence (p. 216) from 
the famous account of Goethe’s first meeting with Schiller, grammatical know- 
ledge should have ensured that the antecedent of sie must be die Kantische 
Philosophie and not Schiller’s Aufsatz; but a grasp of the tenour of the whole 
passage would have ensured it no less: 
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Sein Aufsatz iiber Anmuth und Wiirde war ebenso wenig ein Mittel, mich zu 
versShnen. Die Kantische Philosophie, welche das Subject so hoch erhebt, 
indem sie es einzuengen scheint, hatte er mit Freuden in sich aufgenommen; 
sie entwickelte das Ausserordentliche, was die Natur in sein Wesen gelegt. . . . 

His essay, ‘On Grace and Dignity in Literature’ [whence the Literature? ] 
was as little calculated to conciliate me, for in it he rapturously embraces the 
Kantian philosophy, one which elevates the subjective to great heights while 
appearing to circumscribe it. The essay plainly revealed the extraordinary 
gift Nature had bestowed upon him. 

(EuizABeTH M. WILKINSON) 


Robert Hering. Wilhelm Meister und Faust und ihre Gestaltung im Zeichen der 
Gottesidee. Frankfurt a/Main: Schulte-Bulmke. 1952. xii+ 478 pp. DM 23. 


The second half of the title of this book provides the clue to the author's stand- 
point. His aim is also clearly stated in the brief introduction: it is to examine, 
through two works which occupied Goethe during the greater part of his life, 
the development of the notion of the divine from the first glimmerings to its 
final form, and by a consideration of these various phases to explain the course 
of the poet’s own development. The work was published posthumously by 
the author’s daughter, who in a brief note confines herself to indicating the 
exact state of the MS. at the time of her father’s death, with no suggestion of 
the gre&t labour which must have gone to the preparation of the text for 
publication. It is clear that the first part of the section on Faust alone was finally 
revised by the author; the proportions of the book would probably have been 
modified had he lived to see it as a whole. In its present form there is a notable 
disparity in bulk between the section on Faust (pp. 3-108) and that on Wilhelm 
Meister (pp. 109-433); these two sections are then followed by a brief com- 
parison (pp. 434-443) which had partially to be constructed from notes and 
preliminary drafts. The editor’s note indicates that whereas the section on 
Wilhelm Meister was complete, that on Faust was to have been elaborated. 

The reader who is willing to accept the somewhat unwieldy structure of the 
work will be rewarded by a wealth of illuminating detail and suggestive 
comment. More particularly the analysis of Wilhelm Meister in relation to the 
‘Gottesidee’ brings out the fundamental importance of this guiding thread; 
Theatralische Sendung, Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre are placed thereby in a new 
perspective, and continuity is perceived through the very discrepancies which 
might appear to contradict it, but which are presented as the deposits of 
successive phases of the poet’s experience and thought. The application of the 
historical method to the examination of an underlying idea is the characteristic 
feature of the book. 

That the process of clarification involved is a complicated one follows 
perhaps from the nature of the task. But the complication is certainly attribut- 
able in part to the author’s intimate knowledge of Goethe's life and times. 
The book abounds in information about the persons and opinions forming the 
milieu in which the poet lived and thought. It was natural that the writer’s 
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detailed knowledge of Goethe’s personal and family relationships and of the 
life of Frankfurt (knowledge gathered during thirty-seven years of work 
in the Goethe Museum) should suggest a biographical starting-point for his 
critical analysis; but the recurrent equation of Goethe’s own outlook with that 
of his characters raises doubts at intervals. Nevertheless, some illuminating 
comments emanate from this assumption. 

The search for an ultimate good, and the inevitable experience of deviation 
from the direct path, are common to Faust and Wilhelm Meister, and in each 
case the poet’s outlook on his theme changes with the changing years: this is 
the underlying unity which the present book seeks to convey. It is perhaps 
in the acute perception of new turns and new beginnings that the analysis has 
most to offer to the reader who is primarily concerned with Goethe as a crea- 
tive artist — the delicate threads connecting the revised books of the Lehrjahre 
with the later developments in the Wanderjahre, or the changes which gradually 
take place in the conception of the latter work, are seen with clarity and pre- 
sented in a convincing analysis. Far from attempting to impose an artificial 
unity on either work, the critic uncovers a real unity in the fact of evolution 
and change; and when the new is not wholly assimilated to the old and the 
resulting discrepancy is discernible, the penetrating analysis of how this comes 
to pass reveals to a remarkable extent the mind of the poet. 

(EDNA PurpIE) 


Handbuch der germanischen Philologie. By Friedrich Stroh. Berlin: De Gruyter 


& Co. 19§2. 

To those of us of the older generation accustomed to the solid, no-nonsense 
philological training of Paul’s Grundriss, the present volume has an almost 
frivolous air. ‘Philology without Tears’ might well serve as its sub-title! 
And yet, is there any reason why it should not be presented — on Nietzsche's 
authority —as ‘Die frdhliche Wissenschaft’: And the illustrations: portraits 
of Jung Grammatiker and facsimiles of MSS. can only make for Anschau- 
lichkeit. And so the reader will find philology interpreted in the widest sense 
as ‘Germanic Studies’, with all the cognate disciplines thrown in: Religion, 
Sitte und Brauch, Recht, Kunst und Geschichte. But even in these 800 odd 
pages the reader must not expect completeness, for ‘Ubersichtlichkeit’ entails 
‘Oberflachlichkeit’! Is there, not discernible, moreover, just a trace of ‘Uber- 
heblichkeit’ as wellz An emphasis, which laid on here and there, smacks of 
‘Grossdeutschtum’? It is perhaps not without significance that over 200 pages 
are devoted to “Volkheit’ which, though the term was coined by Goethe, has 
unpleasant associations with Nazidom. Is ‘der dritte und gegenwéartige 
Universalismus unserer Zeitrechnung’ so definitely ‘angelsichsisch’ as the 
editor pretends? Or is it pan-Germanism raising its ugly head again in the tail 
of the sentence: ‘Es ist ein englischer, im Grunde auch ein germanischer 
Universalismus’: Nor would every Germanist accept without reservations 
Ernst Schwarz’s statement of 1936 (the date is noteworthy): “Die Volkssprache 
hat die Kanzlei erobert, nicht umgekehrt.’ And whilst one can still feel sym- 
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he pathy for Oskar Schade when the first MS. of his Deutsches Wérterbuch was 
rk destroyed and — like Carlyle on a similar occasion — he had to start afresh, 
11S. one would have thought that space was too precious to devote 500 words to 
at the telling of what is, after all, a picturesque, but unimportant anecdote. It 
ig is sad to learn that a promising young Behagel Schiiler, Wilhelm Will, was 
| killed at Schweinfurt on April 14th, 1945, but it is more than sad to know 
om | that Agathe Lasch, the distinguished Hamburg medievalist, was done to death 
ch by the Nazis, and of this there is no mention in the record of her work on p. 
is 406! Such a presentation of ‘facts’ must inevitably give rise to doubts and 
ps | hesitations on the reader’s part as to the ‘objectivity’ of this work. 
“ | (L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 
we | 
lly Gottfried von Strassburg. Tristan und die Krise des hochmittelalterlichen Weltbildes 
e- um 1200. By Gottfried Weber. 2 vols. Stuttgart. 1953. 30s. 
ial In this work light and shadow are intermingled. Quite apart from its often 
“a unbearable style the author’s work betrays a glaring neglect of important 
he) foreign scholarship, e.g. G. Schoepperle’s fundamental research is passed over 
—_ | with half a sentence! R. S. Loomis’s indispensable work is ignored, not to 
speak of E. H. Zeydel’s ‘Tristan’ translation, etc. One should of course (as an 
eminent colleague of mine warned me) not be surprised if certain German- 
isten do not quote the work done by English or American scholars, for whilst 
- they are able more or less to read English, they do not think it is worth while! 
The author, however, seems to be a profound authority on scholasticism 
and certainly betrays a predilection for the ‘geistesgeschichtliche’ approach. 
—_ | Much which cannot be read in Gottfried’s romance itself, is boldly read into it. 
- | This applies particularly to the concept of God. We hope to have an opportun- 
le! ity of dealing with this and other parts of the work in detail on another 
rhe occasion. 
- The most valuable section is the author’s recognition of the essentially 
oul heretical aspect of the Tristan saga, but again this part is marred by one-sided 
. | references. 
mn, | 
4d | (A. Coss) 
rils 
er- René Rilkes Prager Jahre. By Peter Demetz. Diisseldorf: Eugen Diederichs. 1953. 
of 210 pp. 
zes Peter Demetz, who has made a reputation with recent work on Kafka, has 
nas now shaken off the dust of his native city of Prague and has brought with him 
ige | documentary matter hitherto unavailable on Rilke’s birth, boyhood, and 
the beginnings in literature. Unforgettable to all who see it will be the 1896 
ail caricature of the youth with his thick protruding lips and receding chin. Dr. 
rer Demetz’s main contention is that Rilke falsified (the term used is ‘stilisierte’) 
mms | the experiences of his early years and that critics and biographers have not 
he hitherto pierced through this veil to the sordid elements of his struggle for 


m- | recognition; actually the picture Dr. Demetz provides us with is that of a 
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Streber, imitative and pushful, and not altogether guiltless of plagiarism, as in 
his one act play Jetzt und in der Stunde unseres Absterbens, which is represented 
as being deliberately modelled on the crude naturalistic play Not kennt kein 
Gebot of Rilke’s close friend Rudolf Christoph Jenny. Still more curious is the 
parallel, as Dr. Demetz sees it, between Rilke’s whole career and way of living 
and that of the popular Czech poet Julius Zeyer, the uncle of Rilke’s first love 
Valerie David-Rhonfeld; e.g. both were restless wanderers in all the Lord’s 
lands and both cultivated a determined exclusivism and a pathetic illusion of 
descent from titled ancestors. Not merely Rilke’s contacts with those of his 
fellow-townsmen who wrote in Czech but his own smattering of the language 
— his Kuchel-Béhmisch — and the awkward use he made of it are microscopic- 
ally examined to good purpose. Hardly credible, however, is the assertion 
that Prager Deutsch in Rilke’s early years, when Czech was rapidly making 
headway, was more or less a bastard language, though Rilke made his moan 
about it in his correspondence with his old teacher August Sauer. As to the 
German the Jews wrote with its blend of Yiddish, the Prague “Sprachphilosoph’ 
Fritz Mauthner invented for it the term Mauscheldeutsch; and this, we are 
given to understand, was the idiom of Kafka and Franz Werfel (presumably 
also of Max Brod). We are asked to believe that all these writers had a terrific 
struggle to write decent German at all, and as to Rilke: “Er vermochte nur an 


jenen Orten zu schreiben, wo die deutsche Sprache dem taglichen Gebrauch 


enthoben war, wo sie sich, ahnlich wie in seiner Prager Jugend zu einer 
Feiertagssprache verfeinert hatte’; literally, Rilke confesses, he could not, when 
writing, endure hearing German spoken around him (‘das meistens wider- 
wartig "schlecht und faul gesprochene ). The allusively conveyed denigration 
of Rilke which results from Dr. Demetz’s obviously pro-Czech orientation 
will be futile, though in details it may serve as a needed corrective. What gives 
the book its best value is its recapitulation of the course of both German and 
Czech literature in Bohemia; we are apt to lose sight of the fact that before 
Rilke there is a long list of writers who, if they are not established classics like 
Stifter, have at least historical importance — Karl Egon Ebert, Alfred Meissner, 
Moritz Hartmann, Karl Hans Strobl (the originator of the Bohemian Studenten- 
romane which campaigned for German culture amid the enveloping Czech 
movement), and the rest. The evaluation, too, of the Czech poets with whom 
we are familiar in translations — Vrchlicky, Brezina, and the rest — is helpful; 
it is clear that Rilke’s knowledge of Vrchlicky’s verse, of which he made some 
show, came from Paul Eisner’s contemporary translation. 


(J. BITHELL) 


Fifty Years with Goethe: 1901-1951. Collected Studies. By A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison: 


The University of Wisconsin Press. 1953. $5. 


The affectionate esteem of his English colleagues goes out to the Doyen of 
American Germanists on this auspicious occasion, with their sympathy for 
physical disabilities so cheerfully and actively borne. Professor Hohlfeld 
came out of that pioneer school of Leipzig which also nurtured our own 
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" H. G. Fiedler and J. G. Robertson, and which so successfully disseminated its 
od philological discipline throughout the old world and the new. For one and 
- all had enjoyed a strict training in the literatures, ancient and modern, of 
he France, England and Germany (Professor Hohlfeld’s doctor thesis was on the 
~ English Mystery Plays, and his earliest essays on Racine and Victor Hugo), and 
areal they brought to our studies not only a sound philological approach but, even 
yo | more important, a wide cultural heritage. Fifty Years with Goethe is the record 
ot of Professor Hohlfeld’s own particular contribution to the spread of this 
¥ | heritage amongst his newly-found compatriots in the United States. 

. Professor Hohlfeld’s influence on American Germanistik has been wide and 
e | salutory, and many of the occupants of chairs in the Middle West are proud 
aan to be numbered among his pupils. His interests — as those of any pioneer must 

| be — took the practical course of establishing German as a recognized academic 
. subject in schools and universities. He was tireless, moreover, in speaking up 
he and down the Continent on behalf of German literature in general and of his 
hy beloved Goethe in particular, and many of these addresses have found a 
nd place in this volume. He was for ever bringing new trends in European 
ly 5 scholarship to the notice of his American colleagues; but it is primarily as a 


6 Goethe scholar that he would wish to be judged, and here the City of Frank- 
ws furt has anticipated the verdict of his friends and colleagues by awarding to 








“h him one of the five Goethe plaques struck in commemoration of the rebuilding 
vn of the Goethehaus and dedicating it to ‘a great scholar and a great teacher’. 
m (L. A. WILLOUGHBY) 
r- 
on La Légende des Nibelungen en Allemagne au XIX Siécle. By E. Tonnelat. Publica- 
on | tions de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Strassbourg, Fascicule 119. 
yes | Société d’Edition: les Belles Lettres. Paris. 1952. iv-+155 pp. 
nd This book, not published until four years after its author’s death, provides a 
nas description and analysis of the more important nineteenth-century German 
ke literary works based upon material taken or adapted from the Volsung- 
es Nibelung legend cycle. The introduction is taken up by a fairly detailed 
re account of the mediaeval German and Scandinavian versions of the legend and 
ch discusses broadly their differences in content, quality and pyschological 
rs motivation, underlining the difficulty of establishing its original form, and 
ul; explaining that it is the nineteenth-century reconstructions of the legend that 
_ are to be examined (though not all the works cited claim to be this). 
The authors of the works dealt with are Fouqué, Raupach, Wagner, 
| Geibel, Hebbel, Waldmiiller, Dahn, Wilbrandt, and Wilhelm Jordan. Well 
over a third of the book is devoted to the chapters dealing with Wagner and 
-_ Hebbel. 
Professor Tonnelat examines the general aim of the various authors and 
¢ he indicates to what extent and in what way their work differs from the 
- mediaeval versions. He justifiably finds fault with their method of recon- 
ld struction and with their conclusions (he is perhaps especially critical of Wag- 
on ' ners Wibelungen theories), yet in as much as he seems, in evaluating the 
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purely literary worth of their work, to be at least partly influenced by their 
degree of faithfulness, or lack of it, to mediaeval sources, and by deficiencies 
of plot or character delineation as against the yard-stick of the Nibelungenlied, 
he does them, in certain cases, rather less than justice. 

There are a number of factual slips, e.g., it is in Die Walkiire, and not in 
Siegfried (p. 47) that the Siegmund-Sieglinde episode is enacted, and it is 
surely Hagen, and not Siegfried, who is the last to fall victim to Alberich’s 
curse in Wagner's Ring (p. 67). But neither such slips as these, nor the occa- 
sionally biased judgment of literary values mentioned above, can seriously 
detract from the interest and value of the late Professor Tonnelat’s book. 


(RONALD Fincu) 


Nietzsche and the French, By W. D. WitttaMs. Modern Language Studies. 


Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. 181 pp. 25s. 

In this study of the influence of Nietzsche's French reading on his thought and 
writing, Dr. W. D. Williams accepts, albeit with certain reservations, the 
conventional division of the philosopher’s development into three main 
stages and makes his investigations on this basis. The work thus comprises 
a tripartite examination of possible Gallic influences within each develop- 
mental phase. The period between 1869 and 1876, entitled “From Aesthetic 
Pessimism to Scepticism’, deals with the progress from Nietzsche's early 
mysticism towards analysis and the eventual repudiation of Schopenhauer 
and Wagner. “The Sceptic’ (1876-1882) examines the part played by French 
writers during the years when Nietzsche had abandoned old ideals without 
having as yet established new values, whilst the last section, “The Final 
Weltanschauung’ (1882-88) takes as its theme firstly Zarathustra, tracing 


the impact of Nietzsche’s enormously increased reading of French authors | 


upon this, his central work, and later upon the whole range of his mature 
ideas concerning morality and society, culture and decadence as set forth in 
those later works which clarify and explain that which had been indicated 
in poetic and intuitive fashion in Zarathustra. 

Dr. Williams points out that Nietzsche regarded French culture as the only 
possible successor to that of ancient Greece, although it is the France of the 
seventeenth century to which he turns for inspiration rather than that of his 
own day; modern French literature he finds degenerate compared with that 
written in the reign of Louis XIV — only sensitivity of taste is left, he declares. 
Nevertheless France remains for Nietzsche Europe's only hope. 

Of the many French writers who are shown in this concise and well- 


ns ' j 
ordered study to have had a profound and lasting influence on Nietzsche, 


Rousseau and Pascal are presented in the most intriguing light as Dr. Williams 
traces for us the remarkable duality of the German philosopher's attitude 
towards them. Of those Frenchmen whom he accepted whole-heartedly, 
special attention is given to Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, Chamfort, 
Voltaire, Stendhal and Mérimée. Both stylistically and through their highly 
actual approach to problems they changed the course of Nietzsche's develop- 
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ment, confronting his native flair for abstract speculation with French con- 
crete thought and leading him to place the study of human personality and 
moral values at the centre of his philosophical striving. ‘Without the French’, 
observes the author, ‘he might have been an immeasurably more profound 
Winckelmann, crossed with Romantic pessimism; he would not have 
achieved that wide synthesis of subjectivism and religious objectivity which 
characterizes his last works.’ 

Passages quoted in German in the course of this study are given in English 
translation at the end of the book, and there is also a useful select bibliography. 


(A. R. Rosinson) 


Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen, Zweiter Teil: Wesen und Form der klassisch- 
romantischen Literatur, 1780-1830. By Franz Schultz: Epochen der deutschen 
Literatur, vol. IV/2. Stuttgart: J. B. Merzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1952. 462 pp. DM 28. 


This is the second edition of Part II of Professor Schultz’s study which 
appeared early in the war. The author rejects the simpler abstractions on 
which some other interpretations of the period —e.g. Strich’s Klassik und 
Romantik — have been based, and by a close scrutiny of the historical situation 
he produces an account of German literature after 1780 which is often 
balanced and revealing. He brings down many of the artificial barriers 
separating the Classicism of Goethe and Schiller from early Romanticism, 
and in general remains true to his own belief that a Langsschnitt is as important 
as a Querschnitt in historical studies. The sections which describe Schiller’s 
activities as a historian and the Goethe-Schiller correspondence are 
illuminating. 

Of the author’s erudition there can be no question. He is an expert and 
he has written for other experts, as he tells us in the preface to Part I. Never- 
theless there is a great deal in this book which must be criticized. The most 
glaring deficiency is that it is unfinished. According to the book-wrapper the 
period covered is 1780-1830, but in fact we come to a full-stop at 1806. 
In this respect the index is misleading, for the late Romantics are given only 
passing mention and Hélderlin fares little better. It is only by concentrating 
on Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Tieck and the Schlegels that the author can 
establish the links between Classicism and (early) Romanticism. Even so, 
it has yet to be proved that a consideration of this period as ‘klassisch-romant- 
tisch’ is more fruitful than the old division between Classicism and Roman- 
ticism. 

Another more familiar shortcoming is the strong nationalistic bias. Be- 
neath all his attempts to define Klassike and Romantik and to select a fitting 
critical approach it is apparent that Schultz’s basic criteria are patriotic rather 
than literary. He is far from being a ‘blood and soil’ critic, but his language 
bristles with compounds of deutsch, Volk and Vaterland. German ‘Klassik’ 
is sharply differentiated from all other brands of European Classicism 
(‘Klassizismus ). The patriotism of Goethe, Schiller and the Schlegels is 
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emphasized, whilst Heine only achieves mention in an anti-semitic characteri- 
zation quoted from Tieck. Nationalism here borders on racialism and both 
are bound up with the author's peculiar regard for hereditary factors. This 
is best shown in a discussion of the part play ed by Catholicism in Schiller’s 
Geisterseher: “Von seinen miitterlichen Vorfahren her besass er einen Zusatz | 
katholisch eingefarbten Blutes . . . Oder riihrt sich hier . . . vielleicht eine alte | 
Nebenquelle seiner Herkunft, von der ihn freilich bereits eine lange Reihe 
geistig anders bestimmter Ahnen trennte?’ 

The style of this book will be felt by most readers to impede rather than 
assist comprehension. The sentences are too often verbose and heavy with 
substantives, whilst the paragraphs frequently lack any real unity. Although : 
the author’s declared purpose is to describe the “Wesen’ rather than the } 
‘Wissen’ of his subject we often find that it is his factual rather than his 
interpretative pages which are most readable. 





(K. G. KnicuT) 


Deutsche Sprachlehre. By W. Hofstaetter. (oth edition, revised by G. Spree.) 
Sammlung Géschen, Band 20. Berlin: de Gruyter. 1953. 144 pp. DM 2.40. 


This is a formal German grammar of a comparatively elementary nature, 
providing the usual definitions of the traditional parts of speech with their 
sub-divisions and all relevant inflexions, along with an analysis of the simple 
and complex sentences, including sections on word-formation and word- 
order. There are also a few sporadic and not always helpful excursions into 
historical grammar, and brief mention is made, for example, of Verner's 
Law, ‘Brechung’ and ‘teduplicating’ verbs. One or two incidental hints on 
style will also be found. A native German grammatical terminology is used, 
though the older Latin-derived forms are supplied in brackets and there are 
also alphabetical German-Latin, Latin-German lists of the terms in question. 
Roman type, with the addition of B, is employed throughout. The book is 
gencrally clear and concise, but not of very great use to the English-speaking 
student, who will already have acquired most of what is offered in the 
process of attaining the standard of German required to be able to read it. 


(RONALD Fincn) 











